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Crowell-Collier as publisher: an autopsy. 
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--- LIKE CALIFORNIA W/7HOUT > 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR | 
VALLEY OF THE BEES = 


V Actually, effective buying income of more than $2.5 billion 
¥ More than twice the retail sales of Indianapolis metropolitan area 
¥ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 


It takes the 3 Bees to carry your sales message into California’s 
rich inland valley. Valley families, cut off from the coast by 
mountains, read their own local papers. There’s where you 
should tell them about your product. 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1956 Copyrighted Survey 
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The Coca-Cola Co.: what's 
happened since this giant 
company changed its man- 
agement, its marketing, and 
its advertising? 


Report on a company that has 
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the effectiveness of advertis- 


every issue 
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in this issue 


TIME FOR A NEW LOOK AT CO-OP, PART IV.........-- p. 


The concluding article in Tide’s series on co-op advertising 
reports on the Federal Trade Commission attitude toward 
current co-operative advertising practices. 


PARKER’S NEW FAIR TRADE PLAN..........-.----:- me Be 


Most companies trying to police fair trade find the cost sky: 
high. Parker Pen Co, has an alternative to lawsuits, with its 
retail franchising plan. 


WHAT ARE ADVERTISERS’ PLANS FOR 1957?........---- p. 


Advertisers, agencymen and PR executives on Tide's Lead- 
ership Panel predict a bright outlook for advertising in the 
first half of 1957. 


CROWELL-COLLIER AS PUBLISHER: AN AUTOPSY........ p. 


An analysis of events that led up to the death of Collier's 
and Woman's Home Companion. 


Today’s executives are coping with an ever-increasing work- 
load—and trying their best to reduce it. 


THE NEW LOOK AT CUNNINGHAM & WALSH........-.. p. 


Cunningham & Walsh is making an interesting—and signifi- 
cant—effort to solve one of today’s agencies’ biggest prob- 
lems. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS?. . .p. 


Many companies are overlooking—or spoiling—a chance to 
establish good relations with the financial community. 


CONTINENTAL'S NEW ADVERTISING STRATEGY......... Pp. 


Here’s why the Continental isn’t selling well-and what Ford 
Motor Co. is doing about it. 


FROZEN MEATS: MORE PROBLEMS THAN PROGRESS...... p. 


The major packers seem to agree frozen meats are coming, 
but formidable problems still stand in the way. 
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month after month... 


1512 million* men and women“live by the book” 


...and the book is Better Homes and Gardens 


4,250,000 COPIES EACH MONTH 


WH 
so 


BES 
Se 


The complete action-influencing value of 3 
BH&G only begins with its huge current-issue during the Yeurr 


audience. Back-issue readership is tremen- 
dous, too. 9,400,000 readers recently referred 

to ads or articles in an issue of ‘“‘the book” 4 2 

to 12 months old. 15,500,000 people read an O il i i eCrica 
average issue of BH&G. One third of the 

123,800,000 people in the U.S. 10 years of age 

or older read one or more of every twelve 

issues. That’s 44,150,000 readers of Better reads Better Homes & Gardens ! 
Homes and Gardens—and over 40% of them 

are men. Meredith Publishing Company, 

Des Moines 3, Iowa. *A 12 Month’s Study of BH&G Readers, Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 1956 
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Fair trade 
in poor shape 
going into 1957: 


New products 
coming up: 


i 
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ADVERTISING 
-— FORECAST 


Fair trade begins the new year in weaker condition than ever. Eastman Kodak’s 
recent decision to abandon fair trade is another body blow. 


A staunch fair trader for 19 years, Eastman finds the legal muddle too much of 
a barrier to effective fair trade policing. Eastman points out there are now 
16 states where fair trade enforcement is not effective. Last year, for example, 
five top state courts rendered their fair trade laws ineffective: Colorado, 
Louisiana, Oregon, Utah and Virginia (joining Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Michigan and Nebraska, where the top courts have tossed out fair trade). 


Missouri, Texas, Vermont and the District of Columbia, of course, have no fair 
trade laws. And in three “borderline” states—Indiana, Kentucky and South 
Carolina—the top state courts have yet to rule on lower court decisions 
adverse to fair trade. Thus Eastman joins the parade of onetime fair traders 
who've finally given in (e.g., W. A. Sheaffer, Westinghouse). 


Eastman’s move certainly suggests that the Supreme Court will have to get off 
the fence this year and rule on the constitutionality of fair trade to clear 

up the legal muddle. Otherwise, more & more companies may have to resort to 
retailing franchise plans like Parker Pen and Magnavox (see p. 16). 


American-Marietta Co. (Chicago) is introducing Jelled Magic household paint 
which can be spread on a paint brush like toothpaste out of its collapsible 

metal tube. The jelled (or thixotropic) paint is “homogenized,” does not drip, 

is like thick pudding, but becomes thin when spread on a wall with anything 
from a sponge or brush to a squeegee or spatula. A-M claims one coat will “do the 
trick.” In 20 colors, a 7%-oz. tube will cost about 25% more than a 

comparable can of regular paint. Chicago’s Turner Advertising Agency will 
handle advertising, still being formulated. 


Hamilton Watch Co. (Lancaster, Pa.) will spend about $250,000, mostly in 
consumer magazines (via N. W. Ayer), to introduce its new electric watch, which 
eliminates the mainspring and is called “the first basic change in watch 
construction in 500 years.” Electrical power, supplied by a tiny power plant 
called an “energizer” (the size of a shirt button), is built into the balance 

wheel, powers the gears and turns the watch hands. A gold-filled model will 

retail at $89.50 including federal taxes, will be available later this month. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Glim detergent is set to be the first detergent in a squeeze-to- 

use can. Tests so far reveal 67% preference for the squeeze can. Glim in the 

new can is now being introduced by spot TV, newspapers and the Today show (via 
Harry B. Cohen Advertising). Sametime, American Can Co. has developed a new 
non-drip can for liquids called “Accu-Por.” Other detergent makers are 

showing interest in this type and one soap industry official says an 

“advertising battle over packaging may be imminent.” 


Hamilton-Skotch Corp. (Hamilton, Ohio), maker of picnic and party jugs, is 
adding 13 new items to its “jugline,” including one and two-gallon models and 
“low boys.” These all incorporate spouts, spigots or pump-type dispensers. 
Advertising (via Leber & Katz) will be concentrated in consumer magazines. 


A&P now Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which began stocking non-food and soft goods items 
after a long holdout (Tide—Nov. 9, 1956), currently is testing Emerson radios 


testing radios 
in selected stores in the south and around Philadelphia. 


in some stores: 


Company officials won’t comment on this further inroad into the once firm food- 
only stand. Some radio trade officials say, however, that A&P also has had 
feelers out to other brand-name firms (reportedly Philco and RCA). Officials 

at those firms would say only that “it’s quite possible A&P is testing our line.” 


Radio trade spokesmen also report “there’ a good possibility” A&P will go 
into private label radios which would retail around $15 to $20. 


More agency The rash of advertising agency mergers during the past few years appears to be 
mergers due: only the start. At least seven agencies have already merged or consolidated 
effective this month. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan has tied up with Geare-Marston, of Philadelphia; Donahue & Coe 
has merged with Arthur Grossman; and Cunningham & Walsh has merged its New 
York and Philadelphia offices with The Mayers Co., of Los Angeles, and 
Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, of San Francisco (see p. 28). 


Two reasons seem to be behind most of these consolidations: 1) no matter how 
much billing rises, profits keep going down—forcing agencies to find more & 
more ways to add income; and 2) agencies need geographical diversification to 
provide regional marketing services—and merging is cheaper, faster and more 
effective than opening branch offices. — 


You can expect to see even more mergers in the immediate future—especially 
among small-to-medium-sized agencies in the middle west. 


Greyhound After about two months of pilot testing in Cleveland, Greyhound Corp. has 
invades car decided to extend its passenger car rental business to four other major U.S. 
rental field: cities: Chicago, Detroit, Miami and New York. 


Through its drive-it-yourself subsidiary, Rent-A-Car, Inc., Greyhound has set 
up wholly owned branch offices in all five cities, where it rents out cars both 
for individual or fleet use. Unlike its competitors in the field (Hertz, Avis, 
National Car Rental), Greyhound will maintain full ownership of its branches 
rather than use franchised dealers. 


While advertising plans are still being formulated, more than likely the company. 
will use large-space ads (via Maxon, Inc.) in at least two newspapers in each 

of the five cities. Chances are good that branch offices will be opened in other 
cities later, and that eventually national advertising will be used. 


J&J expands into More advertisers are buying into daytime TV to influence the ladies. 

daytime TV: 
Recently Kraft Foods Co. announced a $2,000,000 expenditure for Thursday 
afternoon TV to woo housewives when they’re making out their weekend shopping 
lists (Tide—December 14). 


Now Johnson & Johnson, world’s largest bandage maker, will advertise (via Young 
& Rubicam) its baby and first aid products on 15-minute segments of “The Garry 
Moore Show” and “Our Miss Brooks” over 108 stations of the CBS-TV network. 
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TIDINGS 


All that Glitters 


We were sitting quietly in the office 
the other day, thumbing through some 
back issues of Playboy, when the recep- 
tionist informed us, in somewhat be- 
wildered tones, that the Golden Girl 
was waiting in the reception room to 
make us a presentation. We thought 
she said the Goldwyn Girl, so we 
promptly invited her in. 

Turns out she really was a Golden 
Girl — a beautiful blonde, wearing a 
golden dress, golden hat, golden shoes, 
and wearing gold nail polish. With 
little formality, she presented us with 
three bottles of Hoffman’s golden club 
soda, a new mixer which the Hoffman 
people are currently introducing. 

In reality, the Golden Girl is Miss 
Mary Helen Crain, a 23-year-old model 
and aspiring TV actress. She’s being 
driven around in a gold-trimmed Cadil- 
lac limousine, driven by a chauffeur in 
golden livery, to the best hotels and 


restaurants in New York City. At each 
stop, she leaves with the owner three 
bottles of the new golden club soda in 
a handsome package. 

As you might have gathered, the 
whole thing is a carefully calculated 
publicity campaign to plug the new 
mixer. Hoffman, it seems, whipped up 
the stuff, packaged it in gold-wrapped 
splits, and is selling it only in the 
better bistros. It sells for 50¢ a bottle 
retail, and at that price the Hoffman 
people are losing money on every 
bottle. Though they didn’t say so, it 
sounds as if it’s a perfect way to get 
Hoffman into some big name eateries 
which perhaps they haven’t been able 
to crack before. . 

The more we heard about the whole 
thing, the more it intrigued us. We 
found out that the Golden Girl, besides 
being a model and actress, is also an 
NBC page who is trying to break into 
the big time. She was selected for the 
Golden Girl job by Andy Talbot, public 
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relations director of Pabst Brewing Co. 
(Hoffman’s parent company), out of 48 
professional models. 

The thing that really broke us up, 
though, involved the formula for the 
golden club soda. Hoffman, it seems, 
is jealously guarding the formula in a 
safe in its Newark (N. J.) offices. A 
carbon of it is also carefully protected 
in the master vault of the Mosler Safe 
Co. on Fifth Avenue. All this protec- 
tive custody, however, is just for pub- 
licity purposes. Because the Pure Food 
and Drug Act requires it, the formula 
is actually printed on every bottle cap 
where anyone who wants to take the 
trouble can read it. 


Model motivation 


We heard the other day about a 
company which discovered that its mar- 
ket was composed of an entirely differ- 
ent audience than it had thought. 
What we heard so intrigued us we 
went out to investigate and got another 
lesson in the power & glory of mo- 
tivational research. 

The company is Monogram Models, 
Inc. (Chicago), a manufacturer of do-it- 
yourself models of boats, planes, etc. 
Monogram found that more than 50% 
of its customers were adult males, ra- 
ther than mainly children as it had 
supposed. So what to do? While some 
companies might not care to learn what 
motivates its customers, or even who its 
customers are as long as the product 
sells, Monogram president Jack Besser 
did. 

Besser, who has built Monogram up 
to second place in a $100 million a 
year industry from a $5,000 investment 
10 years ago, decided to hire “an expert 
mind prober with an unwieldy title’— 
his definition of Peter Siegle, consultant 
to the Center for Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults at the University 
of Chicago. A Harvard graduate, Siegle 
has been a teacher (University of II- 
linois), an author (several articles on 


9 


education and a textbook on human 
behavior) and a motivational researcher 
for some time (he’s delved into the na- 
ture of the hot rodder, of sleep habits 
and Americans’ attitudes toward un- 
derwear—for Cooper’s). 

With this background behind him, 
Siegle got out his depth interview pen- 
cil and went to work. What he found 
has convinced Besser it’s time to bring 
out some new models to lure “older 
boys” and to change his advertising. 

Siegle discovered that fathers with 
boys 8 to 18 take up model building 
because it is a participation hobby they 
can enjoy with their child; that apart- 
ment dwellers build models because 


they require little work space (com- 
pared to power tools, for instance) and 
because they're relatively inexpensive 
(59¢ to $5.98); that a factory worker 
likes model building because it gives 
him a chance to complete a job, im- 
possible on today’s assembly line, and 
that wives like their husbands to take 
up model building because hubby can 
work in her presence—which sounds to 
us like the basis for some more motiva- 
tional research. One interviewee liked 
model building because it “keeps me 
active instead of at that darn tele- 
vision,’ and another thought it was 
easier to sit down and build models 
than to play football with the boys 
and ache for a week. 


Advertising Yen 


Our far-east correspondent being ill 
with dengue fever, we cabled the Den- 
tsu Advertising agency in Tokyo for a 
fast year-end report on Japanese ad- 
vertising. Like the rest of the Japan- 
ese economy, the advertising business 
is booming, they tell us. In 1955, ad- 
vertising expenditures topped 60,900 
million yen ($170 million dollars), mak- 
ing it the best year in Japanese adver- 
tising history. 

The 1956 figures will be much 
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higher, since there was an increase of 
almost 30% in newspaper, magazine 
and radio advertising during the first 
six months of the year alone. This 
phenomenal rise in advertising reflects 
Japan’s industrial comeback and_ its 
higher standard of living. 

The 55-year-old Dentsu agency is by 
far the largest agency in Japan, ac- 
counting for roughly a fourth of all 
Japanese advertising. The agency, its 
seven subsidiaries (handling printing, 
engraving, etc.), four major branches, 
and 20 district offices employ some 
2,300 people. It has 800 clients, in- 
cluding everything from foodstuffs and 
pharmaceuticals to banking houses. 

An American adman, transplanted 
suddenly to the Dentsu Building on 
Nishi-Ginza in Tokyo, would probably 
be as confused by the similarities to an 
American agency as by the differences. 
He would find a completely depart- 
mentalized agency with market re- 
search, public relations, art and copy 
divisions. He would also find what we 
once thought was a strictly American 
species, the account executive. The 
Japanese breed was developed from a 
strain imported by Dentsu president 
Kideo Yoshida after a recent U.S. trip 
to attend the International Advertising 
Congress. If this same American adman 
visited Chidorigafuchi Park in Tokyo, 
however, we would find two groups of 
statuary given to the city by Dentsu. 


One, called'the Three Graces of Peace, 
is dedicated to the pioneers of Japanese 
advertising; the other, known as the 
Three Pillars of Freedom, commemo- 
rates Japan’s journalistic leaders. 
Until J. Walter Thompson or some- 
body puts up a statue in Central Park 


. around, not counting Life. 


to the brave pioneers of the TV rating 
services, Dentsu will continue to hold 
an edge in complete agency service. 


Requiem 


It is usually fitting when a publica- 
tion dies to write a knowing epitaph 
about its demise. And we were sharply 
reminded of this when, of all things the 
other day, we received a letter asking 
us to renew our subscription to Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. As Smith & 
Co. quietly folded their editorial tents, 
the letter, typed on pink paper, came 
across our desk with such hard sell as 
“Coming issues of Companion promise 
to be more exciting than ever before! 
There’s a greatly expanded fiction 
schedule—more short stories,” etc., etc. 

Now it is one thing to analyze (as we 
do starting on page 22) the reasons for 
the death of publications like the Com- 
panion, or Collier’s. It is another to 
make the point that E. B. White made 
in his valedictory to The New York Sun: 
that it means the disappearance of an- 
other voice from the choir, the eclipse 
of another outlet for opinion and ideas. 

And it means that our communica- 
tions industry, of which Americans 
never fail to boast, is just a little weaker 
for the loss. 


De mortuis ... 


Roy Eastman, of the Eastman Re- 
search Organization, has sent us a com- 
munication which threatens to spoil our 
entire New Year. Mr. Eastman, it 
would appear, was nostalgically look- 
ing over the list of magazines used to 
advertise Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in 
1911. The result as you can see for 
yourself is nothing less than frightful: 


Adventure McClure’s 

Blue Book May Manton 
Red Book Munsey’s 
Green Book Outlook 
Collier's Pacific Monthly 


Columbian 
Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping 


Pictorial Review 
Popular Mechanics 
Puck Weekly 


Hampton’s Sample Case 

Illustrated Sunday Saturday Evening 
Magazine Post 

Judge Scribner’s 

Ladies’ Home Journal System 

Ladies’ World Technical World 

Life Woman's Home 

Life & Health Companion 

Lippincott’s Woman’s World 


Youth’s Companion 

Forty-five years, writes Mr. Eastman 
sepulchrally, is not very long in the life 
of a man, but how many of these maga- 
zines have you ever heard of? How 
many are alive today? 

By our count nine of them are still 
That adds 
up to almost a 75% mortality, as Mr. 
Eastman points out, and a couple of 
others still being published are damned 
near dead, but don’t know it. 
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both faster and cheaper than the com- 
plex and expensive process of going to 
court with a fair trade suit. Sunbeam 
does sell to its 250,000 dealers through 
a network of distributors, but thinks it 
has skirted that problem by franchising 
distributors only if they agree not to 
sell to dealers for less than fair trade 
wholesale prices. Sunbeam hopes dis- 
tributors are also getting dealers to sign 
franchise agreements. 

Equally important to the retail fran- 
chise plan’s power is type of distribution 
outlet. Plans go over best among de- 
partment stores (which provide product 
service and deliveries), drug stores 
(traditional fair traders), jewelers (es- 
pecially credit jewelers who sell high- 
price merchandise on long-term credit). 


> The newest and possibly most in- 
triguing franchise program so _ far: 
Parker Pen’s whereby its 26,000 dealers 
must sign a franchise agreement to get 
Parker pens from Parker salesmen. The 
franchise 1) requires dealers (in states 
where fair trade laws exist) to maintain 
Parker’s list prices; 2) gives Parker the 
right, should the franchise be termin- 
ated, to buy back merchandise, thus 
keeping it out of discounters’ hands 
(the dealer can terminate the franchise 
agreement simply by giving written 
notice). Other provisions of the fran- 
chise agreement require that the re- 
tailer keep Parker stock in good supply 
and condition, use Parker’s special ad- 
vertising displays for seasonal sales 
events. Failure to carry out these pro- 
visions also means termination of the 
contract. — 

Parker claims over half its current 
dealers had signed by year’s end. 
Parker's distribution pattern in order 
of total sales volume: jewelry stores, 
stationers, drug stores, department 
stores, gift shops. Parker, which be- 
lieves it “must fair trade to keep our 
pens in the area of the luxury gift 
market,” is first in world pen sales 
(50% of sales are overseas), runs neck 
& neck in the U. S. with Sheaffer, 
which gave up fair trade a year ago. 
Parker, however, has yet to beat 1952’s 
sales of $27,000,000. It came closest 
last year with $26,600,000; fiscal 1956 
net profit: $1,400,000. 


> In short, Parker is betting for success 
on the direct opposite of Sheaffer's 
policy of free pricing by the retailer. 
Parker’s white hope is its 100 salesmen, 
or “account managers,” as the company 
calls them, under sales vice-president 
James N. Black. 

Carefully picked and trained, they 
work from six zone offices, are now 
taking the new franchise plan around 
to Parker dealers. 

Since the “account managers” cover 
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Admanager Eddy 
Put the ad budget behind one product 


their territories completely once every 
three months, Black expected to fran- 
chise dealers by Christmas. He bets on 
the personal contact of his salesmen to 
put the plan over fast. 


> There is another big factor in Parker’s 
favor as it attempts to put the plan 
across: the coincidental, yet logical, 
simultaneous introduction of the Parker 
61 ($20 and up), a fountain pen that 
fills - itself automatically (you simply 
remove the barrel top, dip an exposed 
inner cell of the pen into the ink). 

The Parker 61, which doubtlessly 
will help the use of the franchise plan 
since pen and plan come in one pack- 
age, is getting most of the play in 
ad manager George Eddy’s annual 
$3,000,000 ad budget (via Tatham- 
Laird). Plugged principally in lush 
color spreads in general magazines (Life 
New Yorker, Newsweek, Satevepost, 
Time) the pen also is featured in news- 
paper ads. Eddy recently ran news- 
paper ads in major markets signed by 
executive vice-president Daniel Parker 
apologizing for the scarcity of the Parker 
61 (Daniel Parker is the son of board 
chairman Kenneth Parker; Bruce M. 
Jeffris is president). The scarcity ap- 
parently was not due to failure of 
retailers to sign agreements, but to 
genuine shortage. 


> Another company which claims suc- 
cess with franchising is Magnavox Co. 


Sales vice-president Black 
Sell direct to dealers 


(Fort Wayne, Ind.). In the last five 
years, for instance, Magnavox sales 
have grown from around $38,000,000 
to $70,000,000 (net profit in the same 
period rose from $1,300,000 to $3,100,- 
000). This increase, says the company, 
is due in great part to Magnavox’s plan 
of franchising dealers—generally one to 


’ every 50,000 or so in population. 


Magnavox, which sells direct through 
a sales force headed by 48 regional 
sales managers, has some points in its 
franchising plan that differ from other 
companies. For example, Magnavox, 
which has had such agreements since 
1952, gives retailers a written guaran- 
tee on price changes (no price cut or 
increase will go into effect for 90 days 
so that a dealer can clear his stock if he 
wants to). Further, Magnavox thinks 
its franchising plan is helped by the 
fact that it does not bring out new 
lines every year (dealers don’t have to 
price cut to move last year’s models). 

Magnavox’s plan seems to work — 
sales for the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1956, show a rise of nearly 
40% over the previous six months. 

Equally interesting is the franchise 
plan of Towle Mfg. Co. (Newburyport, 
Mass.). With its plan a year old, Towle 
says it has signed up some 100 depart- 
ment stores and 2,500 jewelry dealers. 
Towle sterling silver is now no longer 
sold in discount houses, a move the 
company thinks will help, not hurt 
sales. a 


re 


Advertisers’ plans for 1957's 


HERE ARE AD BUDGET PLANS... 
61% 


WILL SPEND 
MORE IN THIS 


YEAR’S FIRST 
HALF THAN IN 
1956’s FIRST 
HALF 


31% 


WILL SPEND 


ABOUT THE 


SAME 


-»» HOW MUCH THEY'LL INCREASE BUDGETS... 


10% WILL INCREASE AD BUDGETS 
8% WILL INCREASE AD BUDGETS UP TO. .[P Lym 


11% WILL INCREASE AD BUDGETS UP TO... .PXOc amma 


11% WILL INCREASE AD BUDGETS UP TO 
43% WILL INCREASE AD BUDGETS UP TO....... lel 


17% WILL INCREASE AD BUDGETS UP TO........... 
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irst six months 


... AND HOW MEDIA WILL FARE 


NEWSPAPERS 
will get more money from of Panel companies 


MAGAZINES 


will get more money front 53 % of Panel companies 


NETWORK RADIO 


will get more money from 1 8 % of Panel companies 


SPOT RADIO 


will get more money from 48 % of Panel companies 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


will get more money from 41 %o of Panel companies 


SPOT TELEVISION 


will get more money from 54% of Panel companies 


OUTDOOR 


will get more money from 31 ° 


Yo of Panel companies 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


will get more money from 50 % of Panel companies 


FARM PUBLICATIONS 


will get more money from 32 % of Panel companies 


DIRECT MAIL 


will get more money from 62 % of Panel companies 


POINT-OF-SALE 


will get more money from 56 % of Panel companies 
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ADVERTISING 
® Bigger budgets 
@ New approaches 
@ More promotions 
® Better tie-ins 


PRODUCTS 
@ More new products 
@ Bigger ad campaigns 
to launch them 


PACKAGING 
@ New packages 
© Better design 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
@ More PR emphasis 
® Bigger budgets 


DEALERS 
@ More contests 
® More business 
paper advertising 
® More point-of-sale 
advertising 


Our of every 10 advertisers in the 
U.S., six will spend more on advertis- 
ing during the first six months of this 
year than they spent in 1956’s first half. 
The increase will average between 6- 
10%. There will be a few minor media 
shifts, but almost every medium will 
get more revenue this first half than 
they did in last year’s like period. And 
advertisers are planning a few sur- 
prises in the next six months. 

These are some of the more pertinent 
conclusions from a survey of the 1,100 
advertisers, agencymen and public re- 
lations executives on the Tide Leader- 
ship Panel. The outlook for this year’s 
first half, these ad executives predict, 
will be a bright one for advertisers, for 
media—and for marketing. 

Exactly 61% of companies repre- 
sented on the Leadership Panel plan to 
boost their ad spending in these first 
six months over 1956’s first half. Only 
8% expect to cut advertising expend- 
itures, while the remaining 31% 
report no change in contemplated 
ad spending. 

Those companies planning to boost 
ad budgets say they'll increase them 
as follows: 

e 17% expect to increase ad budgets 
by 1-5%. 

e The biggest single group, 43%, say 
they'll up budgets between 6-10%. 

e 11% of Panel companies plan to 
raise their ad budgets from 11% to 
15%. 

e Another 11% say they'll hike ad 
spending 16-20%. 

e Exactly 8% plan to spend 21-25% 
more. 
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<> see. 


e The remaining 10%—a sizable num- 
ber, incidentally — contemplate an ad 
budget for this year’s first half more 
than 25% bigger than in 1956’s first six 
months. One advertiser said his ad 
budget would go up more than 100%, 
another said the increase would exceed 
300%. 

Of those few advertisers who plan to 
cut ad spending in this first half, the 
overwhelming majority—exactly 76% 


said the budget slash would amount to. 


less than 15%. 

As for individual media, all but three 
(network radio, outdoor and farm pub- 
lications) are in for sizable volume in- 
creases in these first six months. Here 
are advertisers’ spending plans broken 
down by media: 

Exactly 56% of companies advertis- 
ing in newspapers plan to spend more 
in that medium this half compared to 
last year’s first half. Only 14% of news- 
paper advertisers will spend less, and 
the remaining 30% contemplate no 
change. 

Magazines will get more revenue this 
half from 53% of Panel companies, 
while 19% will reduce magazine ex- 
penditures and 28% plan no change. 

Only 18% of advertisers in network 
radio will up spending in that medium 
this half, as opposed to 22% planning 
to cut net radio budgets. The remain- 
ing 60% say they'll spend about the 
same as they did in 1956’s first half. 

Spot radio advertisers represented on 
the Leadership Panel—or at least 48% 
of them—will put more into that me- 
dium this half. Only 15% plan to cut 
spending, and 37% will hold the line. 

Exactly 41% of Panel companies will 
up their budgets for network television 
this half, compared to 16% who'll cut 


NEW TREND OOO 


Motels are invading cities and a 
successfully. At least so say attorney 
hotel operator Robert S, Levy, who re 
(see above) on the corner of Chicago’s 56th Street and 
Outer Drive, about 10 minutes from the Loop. They 
think the public will like informal, tip-free motels within 
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pparently doing it 
Alex T. Spare and 
cently built a motel 


back and 43% who plan no change. 

In spot television, 54% will spend 
more, while 15% will spend less and 
31% expect to devote the same revenue 
to spot TV as they did in 1956's first 
six months. 

Some 31% of outdoor advertisers say 
theyll boost spending in that medium, 
while 17% say they'll reduce outdoor 
spending and 52% contemplate no 
change. 

Exactly half of all Panel companies 
will put more ad money into business 
publications this half compared to last 
year's first half. A small 15% will in- 
vest less in business papers, while 35% 
will hold the line. 

Farm publications will get more rev- 
enue from 32% of Panel companies this 
half, compared to 11% who'll spend 
less and 57% who plan no change in 
farm book budgets. 

Direct mail will be in for a great first 
half; 62% of all Panel companies say 
they'll put more of their ad money into 
direct mail this half, while only 8% 
plan to cut back and 30% expect to 
spend about the same. 

Point-of-sale is also in for a good half, 
since 56% of Panel companies have 
allotted more ad money to that medium 
from January through June. Only 6% 
say theyll spend less, and 38% will 
hold the line. 


> Are you planning anything new, in- 
teresting or unusual in your advertising 
program during the next six months? 
Tide asked the Panel. On the basis of 
Panelists’ answers, there'll be a few 
raised eyebrows between now and June: 
e The biggest number of respondents 
to this question say they'll try a new 
advertising approach this half, with the 


the confines of interesting cities. 
single room, $11-15 for a double. 
Spare, can be built for $10,000 a room, compared with 
$25,000 a room for a new modern hotel. Word is, inci- 
dentally, a new motel is planned for New York City—in 
the 30’s between First and Second Avenues. 


emphasis on “spectacular” ad cam 
paigns, merchandising promotions, tie 
ins, etc. Panelists point out that witl 
today’s heavy volume of advertising 
you have to make “a big splash” mere] 
to be heard or noticed. Their goal in 
all of this: to develop and encourags 
more brand name consciousness. 

e Many Panelists report they're plan. 
ning big new ad campaigns to launck 
new products they expect to bring ou’ 
in this year’s first half. They'll also pu 
bigger budgets behind advertising 
which will highlight packaging changes 
scheduled for these first six months. 

e A substantial number of Panelists say 
that institutional advertising and public 
relations campaigns will get more at- 
tention and emphasis this half. Their 
objectives: to make their companies bet- 
ter known, and to create “an air of ac- 
ceptance” for the companies’ products. 
e A significant number of industrial 
companies on the Panel say theyll go 
into consumer media for the first time 
this year, many of them into television. 
But they plan this venture to supple- 
ment industrial media, not to replace it. 
e Many magazine advertisers on the 
Panel plan to make some changes this 
half. In most cases, these changes 
mean running bigger ads (spreads or 
multi-page ads) less frequently, instead 
of smaller ads more frequently. This is 
the best way, say Panelists, to get more 
attention with the same magazine 
budget. 

e Finally, many Panel companies will 
put greater stress on dealers this half. 
Through dealer contests, and business 
paper advertising directed at the 
dealer, Panelists say they hope to stim- 
ulate dealers to do a better selling job 
on their products. a | 


Price is $7.50-11 for 
City motels, says 
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Tobacco rolls 


Although you seldom find vivid 
writing in cigaret copy, Philip Mor- 
ris has become a welcome excep- 
tion. Consider these sparkling bits 
from a recent ad: “A new roll of 
sweet, rich, true tobacco. And it’s 
all tobacco, lip end, tip end. One 
is a promise. A pack is proof.” 
Sounds good enough to make a 
pipe-smoker switch. 


Ad of the month 


For a daring, well-conceived effort 
to change a national taste, the 
year’s first honors go to Frigidaire. 
In its opening spread on The Sheer 
Look (seg cut), this maker of appli- 
ances lays a solid foundation for ob- 
solescing the equipment in millions 
of kitchens. 

With one possible exception, 
everything about this ad is right. 
The merchandise looks different 
enough to be intriguing. Symboliz- 
ing square corners by women hold- 
ing their hands to form right angles 
is a touch of genius, because it as- 


sociates femininity and fashion 
with vxefrigerators and _ ranges. 
Above all, the idea is sound. 


Straight lines do conserve space 
and simplify the design and con- 
struction of a kitchen. 
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FRIGIDAIRE hum reilae irae See LOOK 
fh be 


The one exception? It’s a pity that 
there isn’t a better adjective in the 
key phrase. Associated with fashion 
(as this ad is) “sheer” means “very 
thin, almost transparent.” 

For that reason I doubt that The 
Sheer Look will come into conver- 
sational use by women in their dis- 
cussion of appliances; but I don’t 
doubt that this ad serves notice of 
a revolution in kitchen styling. 


Trite vs. intensely right 


Having already taken up _ the 
cudgels against overworked words 
such as new, impact and merchan- 
dising, we now do the same for 
quotations that are done to death 
by copywriters. 

Heading the list is “Everybody 
talks about the weather, but no- 
body does anything about it.” It 
is usually followed by “until now” 
and then a pitch for air condition- 
ing or oil burners, summer suits or 
overcoats, tropical resorts or ski 
centers, raincoats or patio awnings, 
or anything that can be tortured in- 
to a climatic relationship. 

This chestnut is usually attributed 
to Mark Twain. I seem to recall 
reading that he didn’t say it and 
I’ve checked in two anthologies. 
Neither carries it in the S. L. 
Clemens section, but my searching 


Loon for the SHEER LOOK) Bo 


‘$7 FRIGIDAIRE 
APPLIANCES 


mu 


Rr lghaaien uh erat Bacinnd key Genera Micteore 


By 


Lester 


Leber 


more than paid off by locating this 
quote from his Essay on William 
Dean Howells: “A powerful agent 
is the right word. Whenever we 
come upon one of those intensely 
right words in a book or a news- 
paper the resulting effect is physi- 
cal as well as spiritual, and elec- 
trically prompt.” 

Your nominations will be wel- 
comed for copy on which there 
should be a moratorium in 1957, 
either single words or quotations, 
and for an honor roll of what Mark 
Twain called “intensely right 
words.” 


One man’s questions 


When a magazine produces a 
brochure to tell a case history, 
shouldn’t it include reproductions 
of the ads discussed? (A beautiful 
booklet on how Parke-Davis has 
used the Post to mold public 
opinion doesn’t show a single ad, 
most of which have been excellent.) 

Has any advertiser ever done as 
consistently good a poster job as 
the Daily News? (Its story-telling 
photographs in the New York sub- 
ways are gems.) 

If you were planning an ad for 
checking accounts and wanted to 
quote an authority on the subject, 
could you think of a less likely can- 


didate than a movie actress? 
(Thrifti Check advertises: “To raise 
your financial standing, follow 


Doris Day’s sound advice.”) 

Why don’t more manufacturers of 
big-ticket items set up Pay-Later 
Plans as Marlin does for guns? 
(Not only can you buy a $79. 95 
rifle for only $7.30 down and $6.54 
a month, but you get an insurance 
policy that makes all remaining 
payments in event of death or dis- 
ability.) 

When a shampoo claims to be the 
first that “effectively stops dandruff, 
itchy and oily scalp,” shouldn’t 
it offer seme explanation of how 
the miracle is accomplished? (Thy- 
lox makes the claim but says nary 
a word on why a liquid, which you 
wash off immediately after apply- 
ing, does anything more than clean 
your hair and scalp . . . or does it? 
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AN AUTOPSY 


Two weeks before Christmas, Col- 
lier’s and Woman’s Home Companion, 
two of the best-known magazines in 
U.S. publishing history, were finally 
put out of their misery by Chicago’s J. 
Patrick Lannan, last of a succession of 
financial men who had controlled the 
magazines destinies for half a century. 


> What brought Lannan into the clean- 
up spot was a series of financial and 
expansion gambles by Crowell-Collier 
chairman-president Paul C. Smith, the 
details of which are not even yet fully 
clear. Only their purpose is clear: a 
desperate effort to get enough money 
to keep the magazines afloat, then to 
rebuild them, and to acquire other prof- 
itable communications properties. By 
August, 1955, Smith (on his own state- 
ment) had just about exhausted his bor- 
rowing resources from conventional 
sources. 


The only solution apparently avail- 
able to C-C’s management was a pri- 
vate debenture sale which would bring 
in $3,000,000 in 1955, another $1,000,- 
000 the year after. The deal was at- 
trative enough to a speculative investor. 
First, the debentures were convertible 
to common stock. If the conversion 
rights were exercised, it would mean 
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control of the company for whomever 
held them. Second, the conversion 
price was pegged at $5 a share, below 
the stock’s market price. If the investor 
chose, he could convert, sell the stock 
and realize a profit. If the proceeds 
from the debentures pulled C-C out of 
the red, and the stock went up in the 
market, the profit would be a hand- 
some one. In short, the deal was tailor- 
made for a man like Lannan, who’s 
moved in with his associates on many 
an ailing company. He could make a 
profit by rebuilding the company (if it 
could be rebuilt) or by selling off his 
securities. 

The debenture sale was organized by 
Edward L. Elliott, a New York broker, 
reportedly a longtime friend of both 
Lannan and Smith. The Crowell-Col- 
lier sale went through (reportedly, 
$2,700,000 of the initial $3,000,000 
was already owed before C-C got the 
cash). Temporarily relieved of pressure, 
and with close to $800,000 in corporate 
profits for 1955, Smith was ready in 
1956 to move into an expansion pro- 
gram. He picked up station KFWB 
(Los Angeles) and five phonograph rec- 
ord clubs with $3,500,000 borrowed on 
short term notes on C-C’s profitable 
book division and with another $680,- 


000 in debenture sales, then hustlec 
for more money to buy four radio ane 
three television stations from Consoli 
dated Television & Radio Broadcasters 
Sametime, he moved to protect hi 
shrinking magazine revenues by folding 
American magazine and transferring its 
unexpired subscriptions to Collier’s and 
Companion. This way he was able 
temporarily at least, to maintain thei 
rate bases and avoid rebating part of 
their income to advertisers. 


> The Consolidated deal, however, 
proved more than Crowell-Collier could 
handle. With close to a $16,000,000 
price tag, Smith expected to raise 
$1,500,000 from the National Bank of 
Detroit, $5,000,000 from the sale and 


Webb & Knapp, $3,200,000 from other 
sources, and the balance ($6,000,000) 
from a syndicate organized by Ne 
York investment consultant Elliott Jane- 
way. Janeway stipulated that he would 
purchase convertible preferred stock up 
to the $6,000,000 limit only if Smith 
could raise the rest of the money. 

During the Democratic national con 
vention last July, Smith dined with 
Lannan at the latter's Chicago apart- 
ment, reportedly to persuade him to 
raise the needed $3,200,000. Lannan, 
the report continues, was subsequently 
either unwilling or unable to put up the 
money. In November, Smith met wi 
Janeway to come to some sort of un- 
derstanding. Janeway decided he 
couldn’t go above $6,000,000, and that 
even this investment was risky if Smith 
was unable to raise sufficient money for 
the balance of the radio-TV deal. The 
price for his $6,000,000 risk: enough 
common stock to control the company. 
Since control was already in Lannan’s 
hands, the deal fell through. 


> Several weeks later, Lannan and four 
associates moved onto C-C’s board, to 
protect what they could of their in- 
vestment. The whole involved story 
wound up with an official announce- 
ment at 10:30 p.m., Friday, Decem- 
ber 14. Two or three former employes 
stood in the echoing lobby of 640 Fifth 
Avenue mournfully reading the notice 
of the magazines’ suspension (the fol- 
lowing week the Securities & Exchange 
Commission was investigating the de- 
benture sale to determine how legal it 
was). | 
Nearly 20 years before, a very dif- 
ferent notice was issued by Crowell-. 
Collier’s management. It was a memo- 
randum to the advertising sales depart- 
ment of Collier's which characterized 
Henry Luce’s burgeoning Life maga- 
zine as “suitable only for barbershop 
reading.” While hardly significant in 
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Crowell-Collier’s J. Patrick Lannan: 


itself, this complacent judgment was 
typical of the thinking which di- 
rected Crowell-Collier from the early 
1930’s to last month. 


> The plain fact is that the seeds of 
the magazines’ destruction were in its 
beginnings. The architect of the Crow- 
ell-Collier empire was Joseph Palmer 
Knapp, who brought the three maga- 
zines under one management between 
1906 and 1919. Often forgotten, how- 
ever, is that Knapp was not primarily 
a publisher at all. He was a financier 
and a printer, founder of the mammoth 
Alco Gravure Co. According to all in- 
formed accounts, he and his successors, 
Thomas Beck (whom Knapp acquired 
with Collier’s in 1919), Albert Winger 
(for years Beck’s second-in-command) 
and Clarence Stouch (head of Knapp’s 
basic holding company, Publication 
Corp.), alike viewed the publication of 
magazines as a process similar to “box- 
tops rolling off the presses.” Apparent- 
ly, not enough experienced thought was 
given to editorial operations. If quality 
suffered, the editor was replaced by his 
managing editor, or by a likely looking 
prospect from another C-C magazine, 
or, at worst, occasionally by a drifter 
who was available either because he 
had failed at his previous magazine as- 
signments or because he was a novice 
from another field anxious to get on a 
prestige publication. This pattern re- 
peated itself in advertising sales as well 
as editorial. Some say there was some- 
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another financier takes over another venerable publishing company. 


thing about Crowell-Collier that re- 
pelled the best men in the business (it’s 
significant that C-C, alone among the 
major. consumer publishers, lacked 
either a pension plan, a profit-sharing 
scheme, or provision for severance pay). 
In one instance in 1942, C-C’s manage- 
ment attempted to lure one of the really 
creative editors working elsewhere to- 
day to the editor’s chair at Collier's. 
The man refused the job because, says 
he, “even then I didn’t think the maga- 
zine had any future.” 


In advertising sales, claim publish- 
ing veterans, C-C’s ad directors clung 
to outdated personal selling methods, 
lagged far behind in the high-powered 
merchandising services pioneered by 
Vogue and the picture magazines. 
It’s reported, too, that Tom Beck, 
brilliant salesman though he was, 
alienated many advertisers and agen- 
cies by his political dogmatism in the 
1930's. 

No one can say, of course, how much 
or how little effect Crowell-Collier’s 
promotion (or lack of it) for its pub- 
lications had to do with their demise. 
The record, however, is significant. For 
example, during the past 10 years the 
Ladies’ Home Journal used no less 
than 495 pages of advertising in the 
five leading advertising and sales pub- 
lications, while Woman’s Home Com- 
panion used only 290. In the same 
period, Satevepost ran 1,035, Life, 
1,098, Collier’s a mere 40 pages. 


> In short, all departments of the 
Crowell-Colliers operation reflected 
management’s extreme long-term re- 
luctance to invest money in their pub- 
lication properties. Chances are the ex- 
planation of this curious attitude is 
found in the company’s dividend rec- 
ord (see chart), The wonder of the 
publishing industry for years, these 
healthy dividends often exceeded earn- 
ings per share. When sales or profits 
didn’t measure up to management's 
ambitions, the deficit was made up from 
cash surpluses carefully hoarded from 
better years. To the financial minds 
who ran Crowell-Collier, payout was 
seemingly always preferred to plow- 
back. 

It's significant that Crowell-Collier’s 
management pursued this policy in the 
years after World War II when the 
growing cost of publishing was begin- 
ing to squeeze profit margins in the 
industry to the vanishing point (the 
average today is a little over 2%—C-C’s 
profit margin in 1955 was 1.1%, among 
the lowest in the industry). Worried by 
these declining margins, other pub- 
lishers held dividends considerably be- 
low earnings per share (McCall just cut 
its dividend in half to finance future 
growth), channeled the retained income 
into improving and promoting their 
properties, and into developing ways to 
cut costs (Tide—Oct. 12, 1956). 

The economic starvation meted out 
to the C-C magazines and the incessant 
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PROFILE of 
CROWELL- 


1936 


In 1937, Lee Maxwell, 
president 1923-34, quits 
as chairman (Thomas 
Beck had succeeded him 
as president) and is re- 
placed by Crowell-Collier 
founder Joseph P. Knapp. 
Also in 1937, longtime ad 
director Frank Braucher 
quits, is succeeded by 
J. A. Welch, admanager 
under Braucher. 


1940 


In 1939, ad director 
Welch is replaced by T. L. 
Brantley, former Collier’s 
admanager. In 1941, Ger- 
trude Lane, longtime 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion editor, dies, is suc- 
ceeded by Willa Roberts. 


1943 


William Chenery, long- 
time Collier’s editor, be- 
comes Collier’s publisher, 
a position held until then 
by Beck. Managing editor 
Charles Colebaugh be- 
comes editor, is succeed- 
ed after his 1944 death 
by Henry La Cossit, man- 
aging editor. William Bir- 
nie, Companion’s manag- 
ing editor, replaces Willa 
Roberts as editor. 


1946 


Joseph Knapp, founder & 
chairman, retires, is suc~ 
ceeded as chairman by 
Thomas Beck. Albert 
Winger, executive vice 

president since 1934, be- 
comes president. Collier’s 
staffer Walter Davenport 
replaces La Cossit as edi- 
tor. Arthur Motley, staffer 
since 1928, out as Ameri- 
can publisher, succeeded 


Total Revenue 

Net Profit 
Earnings Per Share 
Dividends 


COLLIER’S 


No. ad pages 
Ad revenue. 


ABC circulation 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


No. ad pages 


Ad revenue 


ABC circulation i 2 907,155 _ 


AMERICAN 


No. ad pages 
Ad revenue 


ABC circulation 


| $37,363,932 

oe 
$3.81 
3.00 © 


1,713 
| $11,351,295 
eg 


$7,062,720 


$37,618,180 _ 
1,532,488 
$196 


$13,407,747 
: (2,840,262 


$5,876,105 


597 
$3,093,760 


2,139,850 


by Barret Scarborough, 
Crowell-Collier ad sales- 
man since 1917. Two-for- 
one stock split okayed. 


$46,964,740 
3,290,467 


$4.30 


executive arrivals and departures as the 
books lost position, had an effect visi- 
ble during the years just preceding 
the war boom, and glaring in the pros- 
perity period following it. 

Advertisers began to shy away from 
the C-C magazines in favor of their 
steady, fast-growing competitors. The 
advertising history of two product 
classifications in Collier's tells the 
story. Liquor and automobile linage 
were for years the mainstay of Collier’s 
revenue, the first at least partly be- 
cause of the magazine’s strong stand 
against prohibition, the second because 
of Collier’s excellent automotive mar- 
ket surveys. Between 1948 and 1955, 
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however, Park & Tilford dropped from 
eight pages to nothing, Schenley from 
28 pages to 21, Publicker from 19 
pages to nothing, National from 35 to 
31 and Seagram from 89 to 61. In 
the passenger car field, General Mo- 
tors dropped from 48 pages in 1948 
to 41 pages in 1955, Ford was down 
from 30 pages to 15, Chrysler from 
50 to 26. Only part of these losses can 
be explained by Collier’s switch from 
a weekly to a fortnightly in 1953. 
Explaining why his clients deserted 
Collier’s, the account executive for one 
of the top automobile brands put it 
this way: “The automobile industry 
has always had a high regard for Col- 


lier’s, especially for their automobil 
survey, which was one of the best ii 
the business. However, an advertise 
doesn’t buy ads for a survey—he buy 
them for a market, and the Post’s mar 
ket was bigger. The Post had alway 
been a sort of showcase for automobile 
. . . The Post reached this position be 
cause they promoted automobiles an 
related accessories heavily; they did : 
very thorough job of merchandising 
It’s all very well to say that the adver 
tisers deserted Collier’s, but I think yon 
ought to look at the company’s man 
agement first. Three or four years agi 
Collier’s went into a slump editorialh 
and that affected its acceptance and it 
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1948 


.ouis Ruppel, briefly 
nanaging editor of the 
shicago Times and pub- 
icity director of Colum- 
ia Broadcasting System, 
succeeds Davenport as 
Sollier’s editor. 


aise 


311,775,230 | 


1950 


In 1949, Brantley be- 
comes vice-president of 
sales, is succeeded by E. 
P. Seymour, former Com- 
panion admanager. 


$63,259,048 
1,180,745 : 
$0.76 


1951 


Knapp dies, Beck retires 
and dies a few months 
later, is succeeded by 
Winger. Clarence E. 
Stouch becomes presi- 
dent. American publisher 
Scarborough succeeded 
by John McPherrin of 
American Druggist. 


$66,903,434 
856,950 
$0.55 


ae Se isis 1,244 
$21,601,539 = | |. $18,852,827. | | $16,310.942 | 
29a1805 | 1 | airae%9 | 3:z91.701 


945 
$12,410,419 
4,079,778 


$3,054,472 


circualtion. Then they brought in a new 
man and made some pretty radical 
changes in editorial treatment. But from 
then on they seemed to have pretty 
tough financial problems. The way I 
understand it, the costs of publication 
exceeded the ad revenue.” 

Adds the admanager for another 
auto maker: “Collier's was weakening, 
and we certainly wouldn’t contemplate 
increasing our ads there when, say, 
Reader’s Digest opened up for ads, and 
when we could advertise in Life, Look, 
Satevepost.” The admanager for one of 
the big liquor companies sums up the 
situation: “On the whole, I’d say what 
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sent Collier’s down was the disadvan- 
tage (compared to other magazines) of 
rate structure, less aggressive sales, 
poorer merchandising, static circula- 
tion. And then, advertisers were scared 
by rumors that had been going around 
for years. It’s true that rumors are a 
hazard of the business, but the inces- 
sant management changes gave sub- 
stance to them in this case.” Incessant, 
incidentally, is certainly the right word. 
Since war's end, Crowell-Collier has 
had three presidents and three ad di- 
rectors. Collier’s has had five editors, 
while Companion has had three. 
Another thing that hurt Crowell- 
Collier was the Look-Politz study of 


1952 


Companion editor William 
Birnie becomes publisher, 
succeeding Edward 
Anthony who becomes 
Collier’s publisher, re- 
placing Chenery. Wood- 
row Wirsig, formerly of 
Look, becomes Compan- 
ion editor. Sheperd Spink, 
ousted as Fawcett ad di- 
rector, joins Crowell- 
Collier as Collier’s ad- 
manager. 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion staffer, succeeds Rup- 
pel as Collier’s editor. 


_ $68,067,203 


1953 


Paul Smith, out as San 
Francisco Chronicle edi- 
tor and manager after 
management row, joins 
Crowell-Collier as vice- 
president without port- 
folio. Management 
switches Collier’s to fort- 
nightly. 


Roger Dakin, 


$64,310,383 
(loss: $4,009,827) 
floss: $2.59) 


76,497 


$2,472,720 
628,099 


(Continued on next page) » 


the audiences of nine magazines, is- 
sued in 1955. What Politz reported 
about the caliber of Collier's audience 
was very damaging. By almost any 
yardstick, both Collier’s and Companion 
came out on the short end. For ex- 
ample: Collier’s reached only 13.6% 
of the upper fifth socio-economic 
group, while Life reached 34.8%; 
Satevepost, 21.9%, and Look 20.4%. 


Sametime, Companion corraled only 
11.5% of this group, while Better 
Homes & Gardens reached 19.2%; 


Ladies’ Home Journal, 16.8%; McCall's, 
15.4%: Good Housekeeping, 14%. 
The same held true in Politz’s annual 
household income breakdown; in the 
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1954 


Smith becomes presi- 
dent, Stouch chairman, 
Winger retires, remains 
on board. Press reports 
Smith complaints of ‘“‘no 
cash.”’ Smith relieves 
Anthony, McPherrin and 
Birnie of publishers jobs, 
keeps Birnie as vice- 
president and assistant. 


1955 


Management to raise 
cash issues $3,000,000 
in debentures convertible 
into stock, also borrows 
$3,288,000 on book divi- 
sion in short term notes. 
Dakin out as Collier's 
editor, replaced by Ken 
McArdle, formerly of 
Chronicle. Spink replaces 
Seymour as ad director. 
Seymour stays as vice- 
President. Board cut from 
17 to nine members. 


1956, 


Smith buys radio station KFWB, Los Angeles, for 
$2,000,000. Some $680,000 more debentures sold. Smith 
buys five record clubs in stock and cash deal. Smith 
becomes chairman as well as president and editor-in- 
chief, Stouch stays on board. Smith folds American with 
August issue, shifts circulation to Collier’s and Compan: 
ion (Sumner Blossom, editor since 1929, stays on in 
company). Smith fails in bid to buy Consolidated Broad- 
casting when Elliott Janeway, who offered to lend much 
of the cash, asks for control of company in exchange. 
Wirsig out as Companion editor. Spink out as ad director, 
replaced by Seymour. Birnie out. J. Patrick Lannan, Chi- 
cago financier who headed group purchasing debentures, 
joins board of directors with four colleagues, expanding 
board to 14. Six-man executive committee formed, with 
Lannan its head. Executive committee sells Collier’s and 
two subscription selling organizations to Cowles Maga- 
zines for $1,600,000, folds Companion, borrows $1,000,000 


Total Revenue 

Net Profit 

Earnings Per Share | 
Dividends 


COLLIER’S 


‘No. ad pages 
Ad revenue 


ABC circulation 


No. ad pages 


Ad revenue 


ABC circulation 


AMERICAN 


No. ad pages 


Ad revenue 


g 


AEC circulation 


$7,000 a year and over class, here’s 
how the weeklies shaped up: Life, 
36.7%; Satevepost, 23.2%; Look, 22.5%; 
Coltier’s, 12.7%. Companion was at the 
bottom with 9.1%. 

In such tabulations as car-owning 
households, individuals owning their 
own homes, households with appliances, 
both C-C magazines ranked last in their 
fields. 

By 1955 the devastation was plain. 
The three magazines’ ad revenue added 
up to slightly under $23,000,000, down 
from 1946's $37,000,000. However, 
other revenue, mainly from the book 
division, was way up. 


> One last question remains. If Crowell- 
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from Cowles on printing plant. 


Collier's management pursued a dis- 
astrous policy throughout its history, 
how did the magazines grow to promin- 
ence at all? At least part of the answer 
is that Joseph Knapp, unlike his suc- 
cessors, was lucky. Throughout the 
great years in the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
Knapp was fortunate in having a com- 
bination of editorial, advertising and 
administrative talent second to none 
in the industry. The president was Lee 
Maxwell, who was known as a man 
capable of tieing together all the com- 
plex strands of editorial, advertising, 
circulation and administration which 
make up a major magazine. His cor- 
porate advertising director was Frank 


Braucher (now head of Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau). At Collier’s he had 
one of the all-time great editorial teams 
in the business: William Chenery and 
Charles Colebaugh, who built the mag- 
azine as a vital force in American jour- 
nalism. Sametime, Companion was 
guided by Gertude Lane, who is gen- 
erally credited with shaping the wom- 
an’s magazine as we know it today. 

Since the late 1930’s and early 
1940’s, Crowell-Collier has had com- 
petent advertising and editorial men, 
but it has never been lucky enough 
(or enterprising enough) to put to- 
gether exactly that combination of first 
rate talents. a 
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L YOU listen to today’s advertising 
and public relations executives, there’s 
only one way to escape being over- 
worked; get capable people to assist 
you, and then delegate everything to 
them you possibly can. But press these 
same advertising and PR executives a 
little farther, and they'll admit they 
don’t follow their own advice. 

This interesting little enigma came 
out of a survey of the 1,100 advertising, 
agency and PR executives on the Tide 
Leadership Panel. They know the way 
to cut down a heavy workload; trouble 
is, it works for everyone else but them. 

Exactly 70% of Panel executives ad- 
mit their daily workload is heavier to- 
day than it was a year ago; a happy 
8% insist it is lighter, and 22% maintain 
it is about the same. But whether or 
not they're working harder, a notable 
74% of Panelists admit they’ve tried to 
reduce their workload. 

The overwhelming majority say they 
simply delegated more responsibility, 
while another substantial group explain 
that they increased personnel to help 
relieve the burden. Only a few said 
they reorganized their work patterns, 
and a select few turned to automation. 
One admits he now passes the buck 
more often, while another says he 
solved the workload problem by simply 
working harder and longer. 

Of those Panelists who tried to re- 
duce their workload, it’s interesting that 
all but a few believe they’ve succeeded 
to some extent. Only a weary 6% say 
their efforts didn’t work, while 38% 
claim unqualified success and 56% re- 
port partial success. Despite this, how- 
ever, a significant 28% confess that 
they're still overworked (ruling out, of 
course, the occasional crises); 70% in- 
sist they're not overworked a whit, and 
2% have qualified opinions. 

What part of your job, Tide asked 
the Panel, do you think could be dele- 
gated to someone else? The almost 
unanimous answer: details, details, de- 
tails. One busy adman would like to 


chuck the part of his job involving . 


“Talking to people who want to talk 
to me”; another would love to dispose 
of “Approving 1,200 pieces of paper 
each month.” And an honest third Pan- 
elist admits that two facets of his work 
—dozing and some desk work—could be 
passed on to his assistants. 

If today’s advertising and PR execu- 
tives could reduce their workload, most 
of them are convinced it would leave 
more time for thinking and planning, 
for the creative brainwork involving 
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policies and plans. But two Panelists 
have more hopeful prospects: one is 
sure a smaller workload would “Keep 
me alive until retirement.” The other 
admits that less work would mean “I 
wouldn’t come into the office at all.” 
What advice do you have for over- 
worked advertising and PR executives? 
Tide asked the Panel. Most of the an- 
swers involve those same two ideas: 
hire more people, and delegate more 
responsibility to them. If you’re one of 
those overworked PR or admen, you 
may find solace in this advice from the 
Panel: 
e “Don’t be so damn jealous of your 
prerogatives, and delegate everything 
you can. This will leave your time free 
for top-level moves and decisions.” 
e Divide your job into two categories: 
routine and non-routine. Establish 
planned times and procedures .for ac- 
complishing routine tasks while leaving 
as much time as possible for inevitable 
non-routine jobs and crises. If none 
arise, goof off.” 
e “Stick to clam juice.” 
e “Watch acceptance of work not 
directly in the sphere of your 
responsibility.” 
e “Go away for a month—and to hell 
with it all.” 
e “Check your insurance policies. You 
can’t have too much.” 


TO DOeee 


vpyvonnvl 


Relax! Help is on the way 


e “Don’t worry about it. Worry warps 
judgment and kills initiative.” 


e “1) Make sure you really are over- 
worked—not just misworked. 2) Learn 
to relax rapidly, even if for only 10 
minutes between pressure. 3) If you 
are overworked and it is not a tempo- 
rary nature, get help and don’t be 
afraid to delegate.” 


e “Draw up written standard practices 
and specifications for jobs and_ insist 
that they be followed. Let everyone 
know what is expected of them.” 


e “Start your own business making egg 
dyes, and then you'll only have to 
work one week a year.” 


e “Learn to ‘turn it off.’ Training one- 
self to forget it and reorient thinking is 
a necessary mental therapy which be- 
comes more necessary with added re- 
sponsibility.” 

e “See your psychiatrist—the problem 
might be yours, not the workload.” 


e “Try to divide each day so that ad- 
ministrative and routine duties are 
handled within specified hours. At the 
end of that time make it an iron-clad 
rule to drop that part of your work and 
devote the rest of the day to creative 


activities. And delegate as much as 

possible.” 

e “Relax. Help is on the way.” | 
\* 
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One big problem ad agencies face today is providing marketing services dt regional 
levels. Some agencies solve it with expensive branch offices, others link together in agency 
networks. But Cunningham & Walsh has a new approach that bears watching: one single 
national agency with autonomous local operations. Here’s the strategy behind... 


J ANUARY 1 is traditionally the day 
to turn over a new leaf. This year, 
Cunningham & Walsh went one step 
further and opened a whole new book. 
On the first of the year, in what it 
called “more than a merger,” Cunning- 
ham & Walsh in New York consoli- 
dated with Cunningham & Walsh of 
Chicago, Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff of 
San Francisco, and The Mayers Co. of 
Los Angeles. 

In effect, the agency is correct in 
calling the move more than a single 
merger. It is a merger in the sense 
that the new agency is one unified 
corporation, with one board of direc- 
tors and one class of common stock. It 
will operate nationally under the Cun- 
ningham & Walsh name, with a total 
of 70 accounts, personnel totaling about 
500 and 1957 billing estimated at 
$54,000,000. 

Yet despite the fact that the four 
agencies are one, theyll continue to 


re 


Cunningham & Walsh president John P. Cunningham 


operate as entities. So far as possible, 
each agency will retain its own individ- 
uality, and lecal clients using only one 
local agency to advertise locally will 
barely be aware of the other three. 


> What Cunningham & Walsh will 
have is the advantage of four local 
agency offices, with their familiarity of 
geographical problems and the oppor- 
tunity to provide locally oriented re- 
gional marketing services—without the 
expense and problems of establishing 
branch offices. What Cunningham & 
Walsh won’t have—at least not for a 
while—is the answer to how well its 
new concept is going to work. 

There are obviously going to be 
problems. While each of the four 
agencies will operate pretty much 
autonomously, they'll co-ordinate—when 
co-ordination is needed on a particular 
account—through the National Manage- 
ment Committee (see chart). In addi- 


The old concept of branch offices is no longer adequate 
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Cunningham & Walsh’s new look 


tion, there will be specified liaison men 
in each office to handle specific ac- 
counts. Many of the details of such a 
diffused operation are still being 
worked out, indicating that Cunning- 
ham & Walsh is wisely moving slowly. 


> Cunningham & Walsh’s motives for 
entering into this new set-up should be 
obvious. “At a time when the whole 
agency business is going national.” ex- 
plains C&W president John P. Cun- 
ningham, “it is impossible to compete 
with the giant agencies with big offices 
throughout the country, unless an 
agency is able to offer these same serv- 
ices.” Yet, Cunningham believes, “The 
old concept of branch offices, estab- 
lished, staffed and dominated by one 
mother agency dictating policies thou- 
sands of miles from the field of action, 
is no longer adequate. The increasing 
complexity of regional and local mar- 
keting operations requires a national 
agency organization composed of actual 
operating groups who are thoroughly 
familiar with geographical differences. 
All of us will be much better equipped 
to counsel our national clients with this 
new regional marketing set-up to call 
upon. It gives us,” he continues, “full- 
fledged, fully departmentalized, fully 
staffed agencies in four important ad- 
vertising cities in the country.” 

The merger culminates more than a 
year of planning and negotiation. In 
what all the principals agree is a highly 
satisfactory arrangement, no one indi- 
vidual among the 60 stockholders of the 
new firm has a controlling interest; the 
stock has been given to the individual 
offices in proportion to their billing 
and_ profits. 


> In actual operation, too, no one of- 
fice will dominate. In a ,calculated ef- 
fort to avoid domination by New York, 
all inter-office policy and operations 
will be channeled through the National 
Management Committee, which will 
meet twice a month. This committee, 
which John Cunningham compares to a 
Senate, has equal rather than propor- 
tional representation from each office. 
It is composed of eight members, two 
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selected by each office: Robert Newell 
and Billy Mulvey from New York, 


Henry Mayers and Don Johnson from: 


Los Angeles, Robert Brisacher and 
Franklin Wheeler from San Francisco, 
and Ivan Hill and Fred Charleton from 
Chicago. 

Although this committee has been 
in fairly constant contact throughout 
the preliminary negotiations, it held 
its first formal meeting on January 4 
with one vitally important item on the 
agenda: how best to co-ordinate activi- 
ties from office to office, how to estab- 
lish channels through which personnel 
will work on intra-office matters. 


> On accounts which require service 
in more than one office, permanent 
representatives will work out of each 
of the various offices, functioning in a 
liaison capacity with the office which 
controls the account. Such an arrange- 
ment has already been put into opera- 
tion to service the Texaco account, 
which emanates out of the New York 
office. Although each agency will re- 
tain its own billing, accounts which are 
split among the various offices will work 
out compensation on a time basis, al- 
lotting income from billing in propor- 
tion to who did how much work. At 
the present time, the Los Angeles of- 
fice contributes about $3,500,000 of 
the billing, the San Francisco office 
about $5,000,000, and the rest of the 
$54,000,000 billing comes from C&W 
in New York and Chicago. 

Another means of developing co-ordi- 
nation is a plan, not yet in operation, 
to exchange creative and marketing 
personnel for two or three-month 
periods. In such a swap, for example, 
an art director on the Italian Lines ac- 
count in New York might go to San 
Francisco to work on the Quantas ac- 
count, while his counterpart from the 
Brisacher, Wheeler division would 
come to New York. As John Cunning- 
ham explains it, “this exchange program 
will . . . build a common knowledge 
of mutual creative and marketing prob- 
lems and assist each of the units in the 
further growth of the national organiza- 
tion.” Also among the new agency’s 
plans: incorporation of the personnel 
from the newly added offices into Cun- 
ningham & Walsh’s famous “Man from 
Cunningham & Walsh” retail training 
(and agency promotion) program. 


> Even before the formal start of the 
unified agency on January 1, some co- 
ordination was already in effect. The 
consolidation plans coincided, for ex- 
ample, with the decision of Sara-Lee, 
a bakery products account serviced by 
C&W’s Chicago office, to launch dis- 
tribution in the California market. Ac- 
cording to Ivan Hill, executive vice- 
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CUNNINGHAM & WALSH DIVISION 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


8-man Operations Committee 


4-man Management Committee 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Fred H. Walsh, chairman 

John P. Cunningham, president 

Robert R. Newell, executive vice-president 

Edward G. Comstock, senior vice-president & secretary 
George A. McMoran, senior vice-president & treasurer 
George S. Fowler, senior vice-president 

Herbert S. Fox, senior vice-president 

Carl R. Geigerich, senior vice-president 

Newman F. McEvoy, senior vice-president 

William Reydel, senior vice-president 

William W. Mulvey, senior vice-president 

John S. Williams, senior vice-president 

Franklin C. Wheeler, president, Brisacher, Wheeler Division 
Robert Brisacher, vice-president, Brisacher, Wheeler Division 
Henry Mayers, president, Mayers Division 

Ivan Hill, executive vice-president, Chicago Division 


NATIONAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Robert R. Newell, Cunningham & Walsh, New York 
William W. Mulvey, Cunningham & Walsh, New York 
Henry Mayers, Mayers Division, Los Angeles 
Donald Johnson, Mayers Division, Los Angeles 
Franklin C. Wheeler, Brisacher, Wheeler Division, 
San Francisco 
Robert Brisacher, Brisacher, Wheeler Division, 
San Francisco 
Ivan Hill, Cunningham & Walsh, Chicago Division 
Fred Charleton, Cunningham & Walsh, 
Chicago Division 


CUNNINGHAM & WALSH DIVISION 


3-man Executive Committee 


MAYERS DIVISION 
LOS ANGELES 


BRISACHER, WHEELER DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


5-man Management Committee 
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Executive vice-president Robert Newell 
He hopes it'll lure new business 


Executive vice-president Ivan Hill 
His 1954 merger started it off 


Cunningham & Walsh announces 
a new kind of National Advertising Service 


Yin Jannary 1, 1957 
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This Cunningham & Walsh ad announced the consolidation 
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president of the Chicago Division, th 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Divi. 
sions contributed marketing informatio 
that only a California agency woul 
know, making entry into the new mar 
ket easier for both client and agency. 
There appear to be good reasons o 
all sides for their entry into the con 
solidation. For Cunningham & Walsh, 
affiliation with these other agencies 
culminates a program of expansion be 
gun more than two years ago whe 
a Chicago office, the result of a merge 
with Ivan Hill, Inc., was opened in 
October, 1954. 


> Cunningham & Walsh, after World 
War II, experienced a _ tremendous 
growth in billing, especially after i 
complete reorganization in 1951.* Th 
agency was notable ‘for the stability o 
its accounts: until 1956, C&W had 
many clients approaching 20 years with 
the agency—among them Liggett & 
Myers, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph (The Yellow Pages), Sunshine 
Biscuits, Smith-Corona, and Texaco. 
In 1956, the roof fell in. In Feb- 
ruary, following rumors of dissatisfac- 
tion, Liggett & Myers moved its L&M 
account to Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 
In June, it switched Chesterfield to Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. Although cigaret ac- 
counts are notoriously difficult to serv- 
ice, and although the agency was able 
to buy back stock held by some of the 
30 executives who left with these ac- 
counts, the loss of about $18,000 ,000 
in billing obviously left its scar. 
Cunningham & Walsh proved re- 
markably resilient, however, and like a 
Phoenix rising freee the cigaret ashes, 
the agency recouped a big part of this’ 
loss within three months. Cunningham 
& Walsh added $12,000,000 when they 
got the rest of the Texaco account, 
added another $3,500,000 through an 
outright merger with Conklin Mann Co, 
(New York) on November 1. “ 


i 
> The new agency set-up actually had 
several points of origination. In the case 
of the Mayers Co., for example, con- 
solidation started last spring when the 
Los Angeles agency got the Sears, Roe- 
buck Co., account on the grounds that 
it would either open a Chicago office 
or merge with some Chicago agency. 
On the basis of Mayers’ long-standing 
friendship with Ivan Hill, an informal 
compensation arrangement was worked 
out with Cunningham & Walsh in Chi- 
cago for creative and service work. 
From this beginning, an agreement was 


*The present Cunningham & Walsh emanated 
from the Newell-Emmet Co., founded in 1919. 
In 1941, Newell-Emmet became a_ partnership, 
and merged a year later with J. T. Mahoney, ae 
When C. D. Newell and C. S. Walsh retired and 
Tom Mahoney left in 1951. Cunningham & Walsh, 


as it now exists, was incorporated. , 
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Mr. Billings.” “Thank YOU, Mr. Billings.” 
“Late again, Mr. Billings.” “Mommy, who's that man ?” 


Togetherness a NEWSLETTER FROM Locale 


A MONTHLY DIGEST 
OF TRENDS IN 
FAMILY LIVING 

AND BUYING 


* The trademark of 


McCalls 


the magazine of Togetherness 
reaching women in more 
than 4,750,000 families 


No. 2 


The Word That Has Captured America 


Neiman-Marcus calls it that “noun-of-renown”. David Ogilvy deems 
it “emotionally irresistible, commercially powerful. And true.” The New 
York Times pans it as a “distressingly precious current term”, but admits 
it is good for the country. Even a manager of a never-underestimating 
competitor is willing to go along with it — at least as far as acknowledging 
the fact husbands and wives have to talk to each other. 

Point-in-question: McCall’s twelve-letter phenomenon named To- 
getherness. From a little cloud, like a woman’s hand, it has risen to 
blanket the consciousness of an entire nation, popping up everywhere 
from Macy’s to the halls of Congress. No seven-day wonder, either, it is 
proving its durability. 

Like any success, Togetherness has its small cult of critics along 
with its large band of honest admirers. But even its critics — cynical or 
sincere — cannot disturb the essential truth: 


Togetherness today is a marketing concept accurately reflecting 
the way America is living and buying today — and helping to 
reshape the principles of manufacturing, distribution and 


advertising. 


Mostly Animal; Also Mineral and Vegetable 


What is this thing called Togetherness? For one, it is the well- 
protected trademark of McCall’s magazine. Which is why the magazine 
has had to say a polite no to a host of national advertisers who would 
have liked to borrow it for their own advertising. (One, incidentally, was 
a prominent brassiere company.) 

However, Togetherness is far more than a slogan. Editoriale it 
reflects a whole new editorial direction for one of America’s great maga- 
zines — a book that believes women, men and children do a lot more than 
talk to each other, and that any publication bought by women has to 
include intra-family interests. 

On an even broader basis, Togetherness is also a capsulizing of our 
contemporary economics. One has only to look at the nation’s vital 
statistics — family growth, home ownership, mushrooming of suburbs, 
or the Dow-Jones averages on home-and-family-serving industries, to 
realize that Togetherness is a marketing reality. 

Intent and purpose note: Once a month, on this page, this news- 

letter will document news and trends in the Togetherness area. 

Lots of interesting material coming up... 


ea 


New Year’s Wish 


. ‘the greatest challenge of our times still lies in the realm of the 


human spirit. We have seen the renewed recognition of our dedication to 
one another as human beings — the need for interdependence in world 
affairs, in community activities and in family life as it is lived and shared 
in America today. We have labeled this great trend Togetherness. 

We wish a full measure of it to every family . . . and especially to 
every child born in 1957.” Otis L. Wiese, Editor and Publisher (From the 
January issue of McCall’s) 


Copyright 1957 McCall Corporation 


ached that eventually some sort of 
erger would take place. 
Cunningham & Walsh is emphatic 
vat' the initiative for these mergers 
riginated with the other agencies, but 
seems evident that the initial over- 
ynes in some instances must have come 
om C&W. Franklin C. Wheeler, 
resident of the Brisacher, Wheeler 
Mivision in San Francisco, claims his 
gency had never given any serious 
10ught to the possibility of a merger 
ntil it was approached by Cunning- 
am & Walsh. Wheeler believes the 
erger gives his agency “greater 
rength all along the line,” has already 
elped persuade one client (Stokely- 
an Camp) to give the agency more 
roducts (frozen foods). 


In all cases, clients were kept in- 
yrmed while the various agencies were 
iscussing merger plans, but this was 
ore in the form of friendly informa- 
on than official communiques. Uni- 
ersally, clients seem happy with the 
ew arrangement. Don Stewart, Tex- 
co ad manager, points out that “There 
; a definite advantage in service on 
1e spot,” adds that Cunningham & 
Valsh’s plans “obviously entered into 
ur thoughts” when debating about 
yhere the entire consumer end of Tex- 
co billing would be placed. 
Although the agency will hardly be 
1 a position to take on any new ac- 
ounts for a while, the new set-up will 
e an obvious asset in attracting new 
usiness. As C&W executive vice-pres- 
Jent Robert Newell puts it, “There 
re certain types of accounts which can 
e better handled with national repre- 
entation and complete service facilities 
n a nationwide scale. Among these 
re appliances, franchised _ bottlers, 
utomotive accounts. Obviously we are 
ot at present represented in these 
reas. We hope this move will put us 
n line so that we are called in when 
uch accounts are considering changing 
gencies.” 


* Ultimately, all the component agen- 
ies will drop their own divisional 
ames and each of the offices will be 
mown simply as Cunningham & 
Nalsh. It was felt that, for the time 
yeing at least, the local prestige con- 
lected with the names justified the dis- 
inction. 

As one way of solving the problems 
onfronting many agencies today, the 
new look” at Cunningham & Walsh 
vill be interesting to watch. In choos- 
ng an integrated yet semi-autonomous 
orm of organization, Cunningham & 
Valsh hopes to avoid the pitfalls which 
ace a rather tenuous agency network 
m one hand, and a rather authoritarian 
and expensive) branch office operation 
m the other. Bi 
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the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond 


Judging an 
advertising idea 


A sound and uncomplicated check- 
list for judging an advertising idea 
has been developed by Margot 
Sherman of McCann-Erickson. If 
it got the wide application it de- 
serves, many objectionable features 
of advertising would disappear. 
The six-point checklist gives these 
criteria for appraising 
copy: 

1) The ad_ should 
present a human bene- 
fit to be gained—and a 
real benefit. 

2) It should include 
an illustration that 
dramatizes that benefit 
sharply. 

3) There should be 
a news angle, either the 
product itself or the 
way it’s used. 

4) True perspective or propor: 
tion: is the message believable, 
realistic in terms of living? Is it 
sincere or just long-winded? Is it 
interesting or hhas it become ridicu- 
lous? 

5) Product and name identifica- 
tion should be obvious. 

6) Creative spark: the ad _ is 
down-to-earth, but still it soars. 


Unconvincing 


Among ridiculous advertising ap- 
proaches, one that has outlived its 
usefulness is the preposterous be- 
fore-&-after claim. Maybelline used 
this approach clumsily in a TV 
commercial showing a glamorous 
young woman mysteriously bereft 
of dates. As soon as she applied 
M’s mascara, becoming only a 
trifle more glamorous, of course, 
her phone rings constantly. 

Then there’s the California 
Wines ad suggesting that you lure 
your husband into the kitchen with 
a bottle of wine and, as he suc- 
cumbs to the fun of wine cookery, 
he'll take over the culinary chores. 
A nice idea, but I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t work. 

Another pet peeve of mine is the 
enthusiasm—highly synthetic—that 
is generated over a mere product. 
To hear father, mother and _ off- 
spring exclaim “beautiful” on a 
recent Wide, Wide World pro- 
gram, you'd think they were gaz- 
ing at a masterpiece of art. Instead, 
they were ecstatic over, of all 
things, an oil filter. Could there be 
a less apt adjective for so utilitar- 
ian a product? This same sort of 


foolish dialogue also crops up on 
radio and among housewives in 
magazine ads, 


Poor reporting 


How wonderful for a woman to 
head a brokerage firm was the 
naive tone taken by newspapers in 
reporting that Mrs. Josephine P. 
Bay was elected to the presi- 
dency of A. 'M. Kidder 
& Co. Although I ad- 
mire Mrs. Bay’s cour- 
age, I did find a salient 
fact omitted from most 
stories and given by 
The Wall Street Journal 
in only the final sen- 
tence of a feature piece. 
The important omis- 
sion: Mrs. Bay owns 
71% of the firm’s work- 
ing capital. 

To present women’s 
news, or for that matter any other 
news, without such pertinent back- 
ground is poor reporting. 


Wanted: model homes 
that will be models 


It’s January, the landscape is bleak 
and magazines are thinking about 
breaking ground for the model 
homes that will be shown to the 
public and photographed for read- 
ers later this year. May I suggest 
that the 1957 crop be geared to the 
salaries of average readers rather 
than, as is often the case, of cor- 
poration presidents; that the fac- 
tory-type look be outlawed (women 
want something cosier); and that 
architects and decorators be held 
down on ideas that are startling 
but impractical. I’m thinking of 
such things as a white rug in a 
living room which children would 
inhabit and a washer-dryer unit 
that fronted on the dining alcove 
(handy for throwing in napkins, 
but hardly a suitable work-space). 

The famous Women’s Congress 
on Housing showed that housewives 
have their own notions of what is 
practical. I'd like to see serious 
consideration given to their recom- 
mendations, with less emphasis on 
the fabulous and fantastic, more 
on the truly functional. 


Afterthought 


Clever Xmas gimmick: A promo- 
tion booklet from Cosmopolitan 
with forms for listing gifts and 
cards sent and received. 


® 
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What’s wrong with 


inancial public relations: 


Genial, outspoken, 49-year-old Washington Dodge has been 


a partner in the investment firm of Cady, Roberts & Co. (New 
York) since 1944. He is a former financial editor of Time 
magazine, did some public relations work for the Barrett Co., 
and was a member of the New York Stock Exchange from 
1941 to 1944. Before joining Cady, Roberts & Co., Dodge 
was a partner in the investment firm of Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co. Since 1937 he has authored a market letter under his 
own name. 
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W astucron DODGE, one time 
financial editor of Time magazine and 
now a security analyst and partner of 
the investment firm of Cady, Roberts 
& Co., recently returned from an ex 
tended business trip. When he found 
his desk covered with a towering pile 
of mail—the overwhelming majerity of 
it news releases—he sighed, sat down 
and dug in. 

Dodge’s plight is typical of the 
approximately 5,000 security analysts 
in the U.S. today. He receives mail by 
the bushelful, and 99 letters out of 
100 are publicity releases. And if the 
releases run true to form, 98 out of the 
99 will go straight into the wastebasket, 

The problem, says Dodge, is that 
few public relations men have any real 
understanding of what a security ana- 
lyst needs. He needs facts, he needs 
information, and on the basis of what 
he learns, he advises his clients on how 
to proceed with their investments. Says 
Dodge: “We analysts stand or fall on 
our conclusions. An ability to think 
clearly is a prerequisite to our success. 
To aid us, we want facts, plain simple 
facts, not opinions.” 


> Actually most PR men and top cor- 
porate executives are aware of how 
valuable a well-informed security ana- 
lyst can be. Even a single analyst, 
briefed with complete details of a com 
pany’s financial status, sales progress 
and future plans, can stimulate interest 
in that company among hundreds of 
potential investors. 

What’s more, there are key periods 
when the right kind of financial infor- 
mation can serve a company’s market- 
ing plans well. If a company is plan- 
ning to launch a promising new prod- 
uct, security analysts should know 
about it, in order to inform prospective 
shareholders. If a company plans to 
expand or diversify into new product 
areas, well-informed security analysts 
can be a big help in securing the 
needed capital. And at dividend timid 
—whether the dividend is especially ‘ 
good or bad—the right kind of infor 
tion can engender confidence in the 
entire financial community. 
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‘A well-informed security analyst can be a great asset to any publicly owned 


corporation. But financial public relations men seem to understand little of what 


these investment counselors want or need. Here’s where financial PR men go wrong, 


and what they—and their top management—can do to stimulate more interest in their 


companies’ stock. 


Trouble is, says Dodge, most public 
lations men are either unwilling or 
nable to give security analysts what 
rey want and need. To determine 
thether he was alone in his thinking, 
lodge sent a letter to several hundred 
low security analysts, asking their 
pinion of the financial publicity mate- 
al they receive. 

“The general tenor of the replies,” 
ys Dodge, “shows a real desire to 
traighten out what I believe is a grow- 
1g impasse between the public rela- 
ons people and the security analysts, 
wo groups who have much to gain 
“om cooperation.” Basically the secur- 
y analysts claim there are five things 
rong with financial publicists: 

_ Financial PR men simply send too 
aany releases. Security analysts feel 
arassed by the number of releases 
hey receive. Most releases, they say, 
uplicate material covered in the 
inancial press—and most releases are 
ntirely too long. 

. Financial PR men lack real under- 
tanding of what investment counselors 
eed. Too few men in the financial 
yublic relations field have adequate 
yackgrounds in finance to be of much 
ise to real financial experts and few 
vill take the trouble to learn. 

» Financial PR men, like some PR 
nen in other fields, tend to “blue sky” 
heir releases. This sort of approach, 
vhich may add interest to publicity in 
yther fields, can actually boomerang— 
t can make a company and its stock 
ound highly speculative to a security 
inalyst. 

» Financial PR men are rarely frank. 
You can learn everything good about a 
sorporation from them, but little that 
nay be bad. The result: skepticism. 

® Financial PR men lack vision. Only 
rarely can (or will) a financial PR man 
Jiscuss a company’s problem or its 
outlook for the future. 

Of all these problems, probably the 
volume of releases is the highest—and 
certainly the most annoying—to secur- 
ity analysts. Dodge estimates the in- 
crease in number of releases over the 
past five years at somewhere between 
200% and 300%. Notices of minor 
| 
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personnel changes, reprints of company 
ads and similar material simply stir up 
a security analyst’s ire. 


> Even worse, say many security ana- 
lysts, is the effect that inaccurate or 
duplicated mailing lists, and indiscrimi- 
nate mailings, may have: they may con- 
vince investment counselors that the 
company sending them is  sloppily 
managed. As one security analyst sur- 
veyed by Dodge puts it, “This gives a 
bad impression of the firm, and sug- 
gests that the company in question is 
not as economical as it might be.” 

The number of financial publicity 
releases may have increased manyfold, 
say security analysts, but certainly 
their quality hasn’t. The biggest com- 
plaint: they lack the statistical infor- 
mation necessary before a security ana- 
lyst can recommend a stock to his 
clients. Says one: “The fault here per- 
haps lies not so much with the PR 
people as with their employers who 
don’t keep them up to date. It seems 
to me that at the very least, a financial 
PR man ought to be able to give rea- 
sons for recent changes in sales, earn- 
ings, margins and balance sheet ac- 
counts. Yet, in a great many cases, the 
PR people appear to have little infor- 
mation on these subjects.” 


> Security analysts realize that there 
is some information which a company 
will not revéal. They have no argu- 
ment with this; they respect a com- 
pany’s desire to withhold information 
that might aid competitors. But they 
add that very few financial PR men 
even bother to provide information cur- 
rent enough to satisfy security analysts, 
who are interested in monthly as well 
as quarterly and annual reports. Says 
one analyst: “I know of only one PR 
person who attends directors’ meetings 
and is fully informed on important 
developments.” 

Even worse than lack of information 
is distortion. A typical analyst con- 
fesses that “Most of the time I don't 
bother to open the mail containing so- 
called releases. When I do, however, 
I am surprised at the apparent low 
estimate most of these PR people have 


of the intelligence of a security ana- 
lyst. Do they, the PR men, actually 
believe an analyst will accept most of 
this glop as factual?” Says another: “If 
some PR men continue to release the 
kind of stuff they have, we may find 
the SEC will have to step in with 
regulations.” 


> Many security analysts are con- 
vinced that company managements use 
PR men solely to front for them. This 
conviction leads security analysts to 
bypass PR people whenever possible, 
since analysts prefer to speak to man- 
agement itself—not, as one analyst put 
it, “to those committed by their very 
employment to giving the brightest 
possible face to sometimes dark coun- 
tenances.” This effort by PR men to 
make the company look good regard- 
less of the real circumstances, say many 
analysts, is a phenomenon of the bull 
market; when profits contract, they in- 
sist, many companies will discard the 
use of PR “optimists.” 

Do all these complaints mean that 
security analysts would like to see 
financial PR men get the ax? Not at 
all. The major reason security analysts 
object to current practices in financial 
PR is that analysts are aware of how 
valuable PR men could be if they did 
a good job. Under ideal conditions, 
the financial PR man should be able 
to furnish security analysts with statis- 
tical information, statements of corpor- 
ate policy, news of company develop- 
ments and product data that can be 
of immeasurable value. 


> As Washington Dodge said at a 
recent meeting of PRSA’s New York 
chapter, “Everything that leads to the 
disclosure and availability of correct 
factual information contributes to 
higher standards of investing and spec- 
ulation, and serves to create a more 
realistic evaluation of securities. In fact, 
I hope the day will come when Moody’s 
and Standard list not only transfer 
agents and registrars and counsel, but 
also the name of the financial public 
relations firms or officer to whom the 
professional investor should turn.” 
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Continental’s new ad strategy 


— = 


Here’s why the Continental isn’t selling well—and what Ford is doing about it. 


Warn Ford Motor Co. introduced 
its luxurious new $10,000 Continental 
14 months ago (Tide—Oct. 22, 1955), 
it set an annual production goal of 
4,000 units—and expected demand to 
be considerably greater than available 
cars. And to give its new prestige car 
a running start, Ford spent almost 
$1,000,000 in advertising during the 
last three months of 1955. 

Today, Ford Motor Co. executives 
are probably wondering who pulled 
the plug. For the first nine months of 
this year, exactly 1,182 Continentals 
were sold—hardly a 4,000-a-year rate. 
Further, Ford has modified its sales 
objectives, now has reduced Continen- 
tal production to 1,200 cars a year. In 
fact, Ford only starts building a Con- 
tinental when a dealer orders one—and 
the dealer doesn’t order until a cus- 
tomer has signed up to buy. 


3 ie 
‘Wit tes a deepening alien 


What made the Continental fizzle 
out after such tremendous demand fol- 
lowing its unveiling? There’s probably 
no one single answer. Certainly price 
isn’t the problem, because GM’s Cadil- 
lac Eldorado brougham costs upward 
of $12,500 compared to the Continen- 
tal’s $10,000 (or $11,000 with air con- 
ditioning)—and GM will probably have 
little trouble disposing of every Eldo- 
rado it makes. 

Part of the answer may lie in the 
general sales slump suffered by auto 
makers this year. Another part of 


the answer may lie in Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s promotion of its Imperial as 
a prestige car. And a final clue may 
lie in the fact that Continental isn’t 
changing its styling each year—a prac- 
tice that runs contrary to all Detroit’s 
marketing theories. 
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z 
Linco Division « Fnrd Moler Campany 
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* 


ads go after the “high livers” 


> Probably the biggest reason for Con- 
tinental’s failure to live up to expecta- 
tions, however, lies in Ford’s adver- 
tising approach. Ford now thinks that 
it aimed for the wrong market in its 
Continental advertising, and has already 
moved to correct that. Explains James 
M. Woodman, Jr., assistant general 
sales manager in charge of advertising, 
sales promotion & training of the Lin- 
coln division (which now includes Con- 
tinental): 

“Our first advertising was coldly 
formal. Though some of it was in 
color, the colors were virtually mono- 
tones. The backgrounds in most of the 
ads were more important than the car. 
They typified the backgrounds of most 
of the people we thought we wanted 
to appeal to—the people in the big 
mansions. 

“Now, continues Woodman, “we 
have turned our advertising around. 
We are trying to make it more person- 
able, more human, and to get it off its 
pedestal.” 

“Now we are humanizing the ads; 
the car is more important. There are 
people in them. There is warmth.” 

“We are using a horizontal mass 
group of media for the ads, with a 
limited budget. They are appearing in 
the Wall Street Journal, Time, News- 
week, Town and Country.” 

Adds Woodman: “When the Contin- 
ental first was announced, we were pio- 
neering in a new market. No other 
car as expensive has been sold since 
the Duesenberg back in the 1920's. No 
one knew what the market was. Until 
the Continental came out, only about 
144 cars a year were sold in the $10,- 
000 class, and most of them were 
foreign makes.” 


> “First we acquired a list of people 
with a quarter million dollars net worth 
and worked on them as prospects. But 
we have found that this was an unpro- 
ductive list. In the first place, they 
were old people; they were cautious 
spenders; they were perhaps not pres- 
tige conscious because their positions 
in the social structure were already as- 
sured.” 

“Since then we have found there is 
a great deal of difference between net 
worth and income,” Woodman explains. 
“The first list, for instance, had a death 
rate twice that of average lists. So 
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we moved into the group of people 
with a proved ability to pay—proved 
income—and who had the fine car 
habit. They’re what we call the ‘shoot- 
‘em-up’ boys, the all-American livers. 
They are, for the most part, active in 
industry. They are the mink coat and 
yacht buyers. They want a good car, 
they are proud to own the finest, and 
they can afford it.” 

_ “We thought at first that the Con- 
tinental was the social car, the mark of 
ocial distinction,” concludes Woodman. 
‘But we have found our buyers among 
this other group, the younger people, 
active in business, willing to spend 
for the finest.” 

_ Actually the Lincoln dealers handling 
Continental (originally 650 but now 
fewer after many withdrawals from the 
sales agreement) could sell the car by 
pushing hard. But, says Woodman, 
“This might result in discounts and 
some other trade practices we wouldn’t 
like. Discounts alone would lessen the 
prestige of the car.” 


> Continental’ executives have made 
other interesting discoveries over the 
past 14 months. They discovered, for 
instance, that its biggest sales areas 
ave been, in this order, Los Angeles, 
‘ew York, Florida, Texas, and Detroit. 
They also discovered that selling a 
10,000 car requires a different sales 
echnique. A prospect comes in, looks 
he car over, borrows it for a weekend. 
Then there is a period of incubation, 
when the salesman sits back and waits. 
After two or three months, the cus- 
omer decides. If the dealer is lucky, 
he prospect decides to buy—lucky, be- 
“ause for every Continental sold, the 
lealer gets 26% of the purchase price. 
| | 


Caption by: D. M. MURPHY 
Our new model needs more horse- 
ower, better riding and more economy. 
xet advertising busy on it right away.” 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso 


Brainstorming 


Not too long ago we were privi- 
leged to sit in on a couple of “brain- 
storming” sessions sponsored by 
Southern Michigan. The stormers 
were ad managers, publishing reps, 
editors and agency people. The 
theme: “how publishers can do a 
sound job of promot- 
ing editorial evaluation 
to agencies and adver- 
tisers.” 

We only wish that 
publishers would get 
hold of a copy of the 
minutes (in fact, one 
suggestion was that 
publishers be sent a 
sound tape of ‘the meet- 
ings). The two sessions, 
each lasting 30 min- 
utes, brought out about 
100 good ideas, among. them: 
e In selling, eliminate references 
to other advertisers, concentrate 
more on ‘how editorial content will 
help the particular advertiser they 
are attempting to influence. 

e Publishers should make their 
editors more available to adver- 
tisers and agencies so they can 
evaluate the competence of the 
editors. 

e Adopt standard formats of read- 
ership studies so that all publica- 
tions or studies are playing by the 
same ground rules. 

e Make known in advertising the 
definite editorial policies of the 
publication if they have any. 

e Trade associations should form 
committees for evaluating publica- 
tions. 

® Publishers should make an effort 
to promote their magazines as 
avidly to advertisers as they do to 
agencies. 

e Get across to agencies the mine 
of information publishers have on 
various industries, and explain how 
to use this information. 

e Persuade agency people to read 
the publications. 

e Furnish material to college stu- 
dents so that when they graduate 
they will already know the maga- 
zine before they start buying space. 
®@ Mail specific articles to agencies 
and advertisers and tell how they 
were put together, how long they 
took, to prepare, about field trips, 
research done, etc. 

e Provide similar standards for 
editorial as NIAA’s outline for cir- 
culation data. 

e Try over-all industry readership 
studies by groups of books in one 
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industry banding together covering 
their industry and conducted by an 
independent research agency. 

e Put out an easel check list for 
agencies to use in asking such 
questions as, “Are you a junk book 
when you promise me_ editorial 
space?” 

e Publishers should work together 
in editorial promotion 
rather than work 
against each other. 


Is advertising 
this easy? 


Some of the industrial 
ads we've been seeing 
lately make us won- 
der if any marketing 
thought at all is put 
into their preparation. 
By marketing thought, 
we mean careful consideration of 
the product story you want to tell 
in terms of the people you hope to 
influence. 

Obviously if you are trying to 
sell a relatively expensive piece of 
capital equipment to management 
youd have to be pretty factual 
about the economics involved. No 
one is going to invest $50,000 or 
more in equipment without some 
facts to go on. 

So what does Danly Machine do 
in $10,000 worth of paid space? 
It runs four pages of vacuum with 
a great big “Danly” on each. Every 
page carries a “claiming” headline 
backed up with one paragraph of 
supposed quotes. These elements 
are all superimposed on a huge 
“stock” photograph of ye typical 
executive, ye typical treasurer, 
(unidentified, naturally). Is this the 
way to sell presses—or Danly? 
We're betting that the ad’s aim is 
to make financial people think of 
Danly whether they are _press- 
buyers cr not. 

An unglamorous advertising ex- 
ample shows how to approach this 
problem of product and audience. 
Witness Robbins & Myers and 
American Chain & Cable’s hoist 
ads in Plant Engineering. Not 
pretty at all, but full of useful facts 
that immediately help the reader 
figure out relative advantages. 

Unfortunately, in the same is- 
sue, Harnischfeger tries to bring 
glamor to crane selling. The water 
colors are pretty, but the message 
titled “Research . . . helped make 
a P&H overhead crane better” is 
paler than the palest tint in the 
water-color illustrations. 


NEW Swift's P FROZEN MEAT 


costs no more than fresh net Coe 


NEW IDES FROM 4WIET TARKS THR GURSSWORK OUT OF 

“— MbaT BusING! Now, for the first-time, vow can bay 
meat and be certain of getting the same tenderness, 
the same fine flavor, the sane Swift's Premium quis 
ity every <ingle time you bus! 


trimined 
fou oeclonies ig trae! 


YOUR CHOICE. 
16 FAVORITE CUTS! 


YAU PAY OG ‘MORE than tor regular meat: 

sts, Swift's Premium ‘Tender-Feoven Meaty 
priced the soma as top grade fresh meat sindla 
cand with Swift's, the convenien 


"LAMB LOIN CHOPS 


Swift runs educational ads in newspapers and on 
television to sell its new products to consumers 


Pax MARKETING revolution in the 
food business long ago switched the 
burden of packaging (and portioning) 
foods from grocer to manufacturer. The 
tradition-ridden meat industry has been 
the notable hanger-on. But now it, too, 
is bidding hard for central packaging, 
moved by two divergent forces. 


e One force moving the packers is 


modern retailing. The supermarket, of 
course, is geared to handle packaged 
items which arrive ready for shelving; 
processing of bulk commodities on the 
premises (as most fresh meat is) is ex- 
pensive, space-consuming, out of step, 


e The second force is automation. Tech- 
nological advances and their potential 
economies can best be harnessed by the 
meat industry at the mass-production 
center. Packers view this new province 
as a means of rescuing their ailing 
profit margin (now at a fraction of a 
cent per dollar). 


Since meat is ultra perishable, pre- 
packaging hinges on _ preservation 
method. Freezing remains the most 
practical method now available for cen- 
trally packaging meat and retaining its 
fresh qualities (irradiation, another 
method, so far hasn’t worked). For a 
decade the meat _ industry—notably 
smaller operators—has utilized freezing 
for a wide variety of specialty items, 
processed by grinding, pre-cooking, 
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breading or baking into pies. It also 


freezes poultry and fish. 


> More recently the industry has 
moved oyer into the meats normally 
sold over the butcher counter or from 
self-service cases in supermarkets. Parti- 
cularly significant is the entry of the 
major packers into this field—with full 
lines ranging from branded pork chops 
to legs of lamb. The frosted divisions 
of the big houses are vibrating with 
activity; laboratory and field research 
is rife. Companies sleuth on each other, 
shrouding their own movements with 
secrecy, while maneuvering for position 
in a field which, though embryonic, 
already claims roughly 2% of all pre- 
packaged meat sales.* 


Here’s how the packers line up now: 


e Swift, far out in the lead, went na- 
tional last June after a year of test mar- 
keting in Detroit food chains with a 
frozen line of boned and trimmed red 
meats (beef, lamb, pork, veal). It now 
has wide, though sparse, distribution 
of 55 frozen items, of which 33 are con- 
ventional cuts. While it still calls its 
frosted line “experimental,” Swift shows 
every appearance of being in the thing 
for good. Behind the program are mil- 
lions in research, processing equipment, 
new refrigerated trucks, and a new 
building to house the new operation 
at its Chicago yards. After pushing its 


Frozen meat: 
more proble 
than progress 


The meat industry faces a formidable 
job of education among both retailers 
and consumers if it hopes to replace 


fresh red meat with frozen variety. 


frozen products in local newspapers 
and spot TV, it has now moved inta 
network TV, sponsoring such programs 
as Disneyland and Art Linkletter’s 
House Party, with radio simulcast (via 
McCann-Erickson). Swift’s frozen prod 
ucts will also share in the company’s 
$20,000,000 coupon offer, which will 
be featured in three national magazines 
this month and next. 
e Armour is following Swift's lead, but 
cautiously. While the company has 
marketed a line of specialty frozen 
meats, it scorned the retailing possibili- 
ties of freezing conventional cuts. Last 
September it did an about-face, 
launched a “city-by-city introductory 
merchandising program” for a full line 
of frozen red meats. First opening its 
expanded line of 30 frozen items in 20 
Cleveland stores, in October it invaded 
50 Pittsburgh markets, is slated ta 
move into Detroit this month. So far 
Armour hasn’t marketed the big cuts, 
such as roasts and legs, though it has 
lab-tested three roasts and can go into 
them at any time. It is clocking Swift's 
progress with these items. Armour$s 
promotion program for 1957 include 
local advertising and consumer prem- 
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*During 1956 frozen food case space in super 
markets increased from an average 55 feet to 78 
feet, with frozen meat accounting for a good par 
of the expanion. During the same period fresh 
The year also marked a per capita consumptio i 
record of meat-eating. The average 163.5 Ibs. of 

meat consumed during 1956 topped the previous 
high of 163.3 lbs. set in 1908. 
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ums and coupons (via N. W. Ayer). 
‘o help what it considers the “basic 
ob of consumer education,” it conducts 
tore demonstrations, circulates films, 
istributes brochure material. 


L. B. Darling Co., big regional 
acker of Worcester, Mass., has 
chieved wide distribution of its frozen 
ed meat line, nearly as large as Swift’s. 
ntroducing its conventional cuts last 
pring, it underwrote a big promotion 
f its special “Freez-O-Vac” process. 
arling’s frosted products—including 
ts bigger cuts—seem to have met good 
eception. 


P Rath Packing Co., the near-national 
irm of Waterloo, Iowa, is currently 


yeing the consumer market. It is 
lready freezing, for retail, a line of 
Chop-ettes” (boned and breaded in 
eal, pork and beef), promotes them 
ith half and quarter-page newspaper 
ds and spot TV. 

» Only Morell of the remaining na- 
ional packers is freezing for the retail 
arket—a single item, frosted quick- 
‘teaks. But both Wilson and Cudahy 
wwe known to be lab-testing frozen 
eats of both specialty varieties and 
sonventional cuts. 


> While this charged activity attests 
o the maturing status of frozen meat, 
here are indications the changeover 
‘rom fresh to frozen is not as imminent 
s once believed. It appears now the 
shift will be a gradual transition. Only 
O years ago meat experts, foreseeing 
coming era in which 90% of all re- 
ail meat would be frozen, were headily 
redicting the frosted product would 
each the 30 to 35% mark by 1960. 
he figures most often spoken of now 
or that date is 15%. Swift, even more 
sonservative, sets it at “from 10 to 15% 
vithin the next several years.” Anything 
40re sanquine generally comes from 
the retailing end, rather than from the 
sxperienced-leavened packer. 


Of the record-breaking 27,500,000 


t 


bs. of meat produced in 1956, only 


me cuicK-FROZEN 


HOP-ETTES 


] 
Rath Packing, like Swift, runs ads 
to promote frozen meat 


1.1% was retailed frozen. This figure 
represents a modest gain of 0.1% over 
frozen sales in 1955—hardly the kind 
of growth the industry was banking on. 


> While distribution was of necessity 
limited, packers do not deny a certain 
consumer resistance. The housewife, 
used to buying frozen fish and poultry, 
generally doesn’t doubt the nutritive 
and taste qualities of frozen meats. And 
many of them answer her quest for 
convenience items. But she is unused 
to purchasing frozen products in the 
quantity of the big cuts, some of which 
run to several pounds. She further 
suspects that a special cooking proced- 
ure is required. Packers are trying to 
overcome this with their educational 
programs which are carried over into 
ads and labels. But some shoppers who 
try the larger cuts protest their lack 
of convenience: they require either an 
overnight thawing or considerably 
longer cooking time. 

Another retail snag is that shoppers 
are used to viewing the meat they buy, 
which can’t be done with frozen meat, 


hidden by a series of covers. Packers 
are experimenting with a realistic label 
picture of the product—in the raw state, 
to avoid confusion with pre-cooked 
items. Some shoppers object to the 
dark, nearly black, color of frozen beef. 
Lab teams are working on this problem. 


But packers lay much consumer 
apathy at the door of retailers, who, 
they say, have done little to promote 
frozen meats, either with ads or store 
display. They maintain frozen meat 
must be pushed as hard as fresh meat, 
not left to make its own way like a 
specialty item. 

Certainly price is a hurdle. Nowhere 
are frozen meats really competitive— 
pound per pound—with fresh. In fact, 
prices in some cases are well above. 
But packers point out that frozen cuts 
are boned and trimmed—by from 13 
to 38%—and that bite for bite they are 
a bargain. They say once the meat is 
past the costly development stage it 
should sell 5 to 8% under fresh. This 
will be possible, they believe, not only 
by applying automation to the process- 
ing, but by cutting shipping costs, 
eliminating shrinkage and spoilage, re- 
ducing handling costs, and by convert- 
ing the waste into byproducts. 


Packers claim many of these savings 
are being effected now, but that the 
retailer is not passing the saving on 
to the consumer. They say handling 
frozen meat at the retail level costs 
7 to 10% less than fresh, but that 
retailers are giving it the same markup 
as fresh, which must undergo costly 
processing at the store. 


» The foregoing are all merchandising 
headaches. In the long run another 
problem may prove more formidable. 
It is the simple one of facilities. The 
meat business is a huge one—one of 
the country’s biggest—and any changes 
in it mean huge adjustments. Enormous 
specialized facilities are necessary to 
frozen production. The short-lived 
frozen meat business of the 1920’s died 
for lack of them. The U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture recently assayed the situa- 


The TV audience goes on a visit to the Bulova 
Watch factory in this 90-second commercial, 
another in the continuing series for Bulova by 
SARRA. A dramatic documentary approach 
tells the story of fine workmanship and pre- 
cision watchmaking. Interesting close-ups of 
fine watch parts, jewels, mainspring, self- 
winding mechanisms, etc., clearly reveal the 
fine craftsmanship that is synonymous with 
Bulova. Produced by SARRA for the BULOVA 
WATCH COMPANY, INC., through McCANN- 
ERICKSON, INC. 
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HIRING SALESMEN! 


Write for a free sample of 


our specialized application 
blank 


In evaluating applicants for sales 
jobs, your company needs detailed 
information on the education, 
background sales experience and 
individual characteristics of each 


prospective employe. 


To fill this need, SALES 
MANAGEMENT - has 


specialized “application for em- 


prepared 


ployment” forms based on the 
opinion of a group of experts on 
hiring salesmen. These detailed 
four-page forms will give you ali 
the basic information you need on 
each applicant. They have been 
approved by legal experts as con- 
forming to the New York State 
anti-discrimination law, regarded 
as the strictest of any state in the 


nation. 


A free sample of this “applica- 
tion for employment” blank will 
be provided, with a price list, 
Write SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


on request. 
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| tion, reported that to step up freezing | 


production to cover 20% of the present 
market (or some 3.3 billion Ibs. an- 
nually), the packing industry would 
have to invest some $16,500,000 in 
equipment alone. Additionally, it would 
involve huge outlays for storage space. 


D. B. Love, Armour’s Frosted Meats 
Division manager, estimates that if only 
5 to 7% of all meats were frozen it 
would consume more retail case space 
than do all frozen products today. 

To handle volume sales at the retail 
level, the store operator not only must 
multiply his floor accommodations for 
frozen meats, but must provide freezer- 
storage rooms to the rear. In effect, 
retailers will have to operate two types 
of meat markets—one fresh and one 
frozen—until the frozen takes over. 

On the consumer front, some 7,700,- 
000 homes are equipped with freezers 
today, and they are being purchased 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 a 
year. There is a question whether all 
of the population—apartment dwellers, 
for instance—will ever equip themselves 
to store these big pieces of meat. 


> The only problem which appears 
smaller today than two years ago is 
the attitude of organized labor. At that 
time meat locals were serving notice 
they intended to enforce to the letter. 
the clauses of their contracts prohibit- 
ing union-served stores from handling 
yre-packaged frozen meat. © When 
frozen meat began to invade markets 
in volume, trouble broke out in several 
areas. But a compromise was worked 
out in Los Angeles whereby frozen 
sre-packaged meat might be retailed 
in union contract stores, if it were 
handled, displayed, dispensed and _ of- 
fered for sale by union personnel. This 
set a pattern for compromises in other 
cities. However, frozen meat is still 
being barred from the major marketing 
centers of Chicago, St. Louis and Port- 
land, Oregon. 

But speedy or slow, frozen meats 
are on their way, bringing with them 
new patterns for packer, retailer and 
consumer. 


The same catchy jingle for Schoenling Lager 


Beer in seven different musical styles tre- 
mendously increases the audio effectiveness 
of this new series of seven TV spots by SARRA. 
Modern, highly stylized line drawings of 
humorous cartoon characters combine with 
the bouncy musical background to emphasize 
the sponsor’s theme, “sooner or later you‘re 
going to try Schoenling.” Produced two ways: 
black on white for spot use, and white on 
black for superimposition on live-crowd back- 
grounds at sporting events. Prepared by 
SARRA for THE SCHOENLING BREWING CO. 
through ROLLMAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
INC. 
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Handle Your Publicity 
» Easily, Efficiently 
- and Get Better 
Placement! 


EDITOR 
CODED 


BACON 
"Utley 
CHECKER 


642" x 9Y2" 
272 pages 


OVER 2000 LISTING CHANGES 


Bacon’s NEW 1957 Checker! Most com- 
plete listings available for releasing pub- 
licity. 3356 business, farm and consumer 
magazines listed in 99 market groups. Over 
2000 listings have been changed for 1957. 


Bacon’s editor-coded system shows 
exactly what material each publication 
uses. Pin-points publicity —saves on prep- 
aration, photos and mailing. Sturdy fabri- 
coid, spiral bound book. 614” x 914” size, 
272 pages. Write for your copy today. 

ee ae ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 


[PRICE $15.00 Sent on Approval 
| Name. 
| Company 
| Address 
| City State 
Bill: C1 Me O My Company 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Illinois 


; AND ILLUSTRATIONS @- 
e A RT FOR FAST LAYOUTS 
There’s nothing like the monthly Clipper for 
fast layout in emergencies. BIG NAME firms 
that you know depend on the Clipper for Clip- 
Art. Free sample. No obligation. Address... 


‘MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box E-806, Peoria, Illinois 


Ad readers 
are Tide readers 
of course 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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FORECAST 


The weeklies The death of Collier’s (see page 22) leaves the mass weekly magazine field 
without Collier’s: 2 little shaken but far from panicky. Despite television’s competition, 
the consequent pressure on magazines to deliver mammoth circulations, the 
resulting shrinking profit margins, the weekly magazines continue fairly healthy. 
Here’s how the field shapes up without Collier’s: 


e At the top of the heap is Life, whose 10-year history looks like this: 
Average per issue circulation for 1956's first half was 5,714,310, up somewhat 
from 1947’s 5,369,314. The period’s newsstand circulation was 911,007, down 
considerably from 1947’s all-time high of 2,465,015. Over the last decade, 
advertising pages have increased from 3,880 to 1955’s 4,398, and a 4% 
increase is expected for 1956. Ad revenue was up from 1947’s $75,872,312 to 
$121,002,776 in 1955. 


e In second circulation spot should be Look, assuming Collier’s subscriptions net 
it the additional 1,000,000 circulation it expects as a minimum. For 1956's 

first half, Look’s average per issue circulation was 4,189,004, up considerably 
from 1947’s 2,664,270. The period’s newsstand circulation was 901,256, down 
from 1947's 1,447,385. Advertising pages have increased from 1947’s 1,049 

to 1955’s 1,575 and are up an estimated 12% for 1956. Ad revenue is up from 
1947’s $8,271,472 to 1955’s $30,293,156. 


e In third circulation spot is Satevepost, which had a circulation for 1956's 
first half of 4,861,638, up from 1947’s 3,957,752. Its newsstand circulation for 
the period was 1,490,353, down from 1947’s 1,778,135. Advertising pages 

are down from 1947’s 4,449 to 1955’s 3,687 and are expected to be down around 
4% for 1956. Ad revenue has climbed from 1947’s $59,539,291 to $83,731,203. 


Only other major weekly contenders are the Sunday newspaper supplements: This 
Week, owned by Crowell-Collier’s former owner, Publication Corp., has a 
circulation of 10,292,368. Parade, run by Crowell-Collier ex-executive Arthur 
Motley, has a circulation of 7,037,637. 


The monthlies Nearly a month after Crowell-Collier’s decision to fold its magazines, the 
without fate of Woman’s Home Companion’s subscription list is still in doubt. It’s 
Companion: likely that Companion’s major competitors (Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s) will split it up, either two ways or three ways. All the 
offers are in; a settlement is up to J. Patrick Lannan. Without Companion’s 
circulation, here’s how the women’s and service fields shape up: 


e In top spot is Ladies’ Home Journal, whose 10-year history looks like this: 
Average per issue circulation for 1956's first half was 5,171,823, up from 
1947’s 4,616,285. The period’s newsstand circulation was 1,551,793, down from 
1947’s 2,206,694. Over the last 10 years, advertising pages have dropped from 
1,714 to 1955’s 1,209, but a 4% increase is expected for 1956. Ad revenue is 
down from 1947’s $25,627,027 to $23,588,159 for 1955. 


e In second circulation spot is McCall’s. For this year’s first half, its 
average per issue circulation was 4,768,595, up from 1947's 3,584,581. 
Newsstand circulation remained fairly stable, dropping from 1947's 1,723,126 to 
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At long. last— 
a reliable spot 
radio measure: 


Business press 
going regional? 


1956’s 1,509,396. Advertising pages have decreased in 10 years from 1,087 to 
1955’s 887, though a 5% increase is expected for 1956. Ad revenue jumped from: 
$11,297,013 in 1947 to $15,317,110 in 1955. 3 


e In third circulation place is Better Homes & Gardens, which has a circulation 
for 1956's first half of 4,287,900, up substantially from 1947's 3,199,270. 
Newsstand circulation for the period is up from 1,173,367 in 1947 to 

1,455,979 last year. Pages have risen from 1,424 in 1947 to 1,574 in 1955. 

An additional 6% rise is expected for 1956. Sametime, revenue is up sharply 
from a decade ago—from $14,505,884 to $25,602,171 in 1955. 


e Family Circle is in fourth place in circulation. Average per issue 

circulation in 1956’s first half (all single copy sales) is 3,827,723, up from 

1949’s 1,695,420 (not ABC prior to 1949). Ad pages are up from 738 in 1947 
to 773 in 1955, with an estimated 16% drop for 1956. Ad revenue is up from 
1947’s $2,173,519 to $12,223,603 in 1955. ; 


e Fifth in circulation is Hearst’s Good Housekeeping. Average circulation for 
1956's first half is 3,602,533, up from 3,042,268 in 1947's similar period. 
Newsstand has dropped from 1,195,784 to 939,407. Ad pages are also down from 
1947—1,757 to 1,425 in 1955 (expected increase this year: 9%). Ad revenues 

are up from $14,186,996 to $17,048,732. 


e In sixth place is Woman’s Day. Here’s its 10-year history: circulation 

(all single copy) is up from 2,965,756 in 1947’s first half to 3,189,407 in 

the similar period of 1956. Ad pages, 1947-1955, are up slightly: 609 to 683 

with a 15% drop expected in 1956. Ad revenues have more than doubled in the ~ 
decade from $4,192,524 to $9,279,181. 


Last May, the Station Representatives Assn. started reporting monthly 
national spot radio billings, plus 1955 totals. Both 1955 and 1956 figures 
were estimates projected from reports of SRA member firms representing only 
700 out of the 2,800-odd U.S. radio stations. 


At the time there were doubts as to the accuracy of the billing estimates 
(SRA failed to publicize the fact that it ran quiet tests in 1954 which matched 
FCC's 1954 report with a high degree of accuracy). 


Now, however, the official FCC revenue report supports SRA’s claims. 

According to FCC, national spot billings in 1955 totaled $120,400,000 (up 0.2% 
from 1954, incidentally); SRA’s estimate last spring: $114,066,000. In short, 1 
SRA came pretty close, and its error was on the conservative side. 


If SRA’s estimates continue to be accurate, spot radio billings in 1956 should 
top $150 million. For 1955, FCC reports a network radio billing drop of 23.4% 
below 1954. 


Institutions magazine (Domestic Engineering Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill.) may 
send business papers off on the regional trend edition—with its special western — 
edition, bowing April of next year. 


Institutions is banking for success on western manufacturers who don’t 
distribute east of the Rockies but have advertising dollars to invest in 
building bigger markets on the west coast. 


Though some consumer magazines (Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s, Satevepost 
Sports Illustrated) are after regional advertisers in a big way (Tide— . 
November 9), such split-runs are unusual in the business paper field. 
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Monsanto Chemical Co.’s “House of Tomorrow” 


Design, development, and 
research engineers key to 
‘reaching the plastics industry. 


Today, plastics has far outgrown its "Gadget Age.'' Many firms 
who formerly used other components are switching to today's plastics 
—for tooling, radar canopies, railway compartments, irrigation and 
fuel pipe lines, and thousands of other engineered products. 


With these fast-moving developments, the plastics design, develop- 
ment, and research engineers have assumed a specialized importance. 
Recent industry surveys demonstrate that this group not only specifies 
the products to be used, but exerts the greatest influence on the 
| purchase of raw materials, equipment, and services in the plastics 
industry. 


With its specialized editorial and circu- 
lation directon, PLASTICS TECHNOL- 
OGY magazine has become basic for 
reaching more design, development, and 
research engineers than any other publi- 
cation. 


For further details on the booming 


plastics industry and how it is reached by 


PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY, write us for 
details. 


PLASTICS 


TECHNOLOGY 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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FACES OF THE 


FORTNIGHT 


GM’s Garrett retires, 
succeeded by DeLorenzo 


Paul Garrett and Anthony DeLorenzo 
have much in common. When Garrett 
joined General Motors Corp, in 1931 as 
public relations director, he was only 
40—one of the youngest top-level execu- 
tives in a young field. And DeLorenzo, 
who succeeds Garrett this month as PR 
vice-president of General Motors, is only 
42-one of the youngest vice-presidents 
in GM’s history. 

The story of General Motors’ public 
relations is pretty much the story of Paul 
Garrett. When he left his job as financial 
editor of the old New York Evening Post 
in 1931 to become PR head of GM, he 
constituted a one-man staff. “You'll laugh 
when you hear this,” says Garrett, “but 
one of the hardest sales I ever made was 
to persuade the GM directors that we 
needed a public relations man in Detroit. 
I was in the New York office at the time 
with only a secretary as help. They fin- 
ally allowed me to put a PR man in 
Detroit on half time.” 

Today, GM has probably the biggest 
PR operation of any U.S. company. In 
addition to the 80 major PR men on 
GM’s corporate PR staff, along with 
countless secretaries, messenger boys and 
clerks, there are staff men in 12 GM 
regional offices as well as some 80 more 
PR men in each GM division. 

Garrett’s PR philosophy has guided 
General Motors throughout the years. 
“Most managements nowadays want to 
handle themselves right with the public,” 
he said recently. “Their top policy is well 
intended. But the good policy and the 
responsibility that goes with it become 
watered as they pass down to the public 
from one layer of management to another. 
By the time a policy reaches the point of 
contact with the public, sometimes it is 


GM's Anthony DeLorenzo and Pau! Garrett 
A change of title and a name on the door 


all but lost. A good policy means little 
in public relations if nothing is done about 
ie 

To assure that GM’s public relations 
policies would be carried effectively to 
the point of contact, Garrett spent most 
of his 25 years with GM trying to make 
everyone in the vast GM organization PR 
conscious. He also set up 12 regional of- 
fices, and 43 PR committees in cities 
where GM has manufacturing plants. In 
addition, there is a roster of GM clubs, 
who carry out a well-organized commu- 
nity relations program on a local level. 


Executives at ease 


Guilford Johnson, advertising man- 
ager of Wooster Rubber Co. (Wooster, 
Ohio), relaxes at his favorite hobby: 
reloading ammunition. An enthusiastic 
rifleman, Johnson enjoys shooting com- 
petition with fellow members of the 
Wooster Rifle Club. Reloading your 
own ammunition, he explains, is not 
only cheaper but also allows you to 
vary the powder charge and type of 
bullet to meet your particular hunting 
requirements. Then, too, he adds, it 
also keeps a hunter close to his guns 
when he isn’t out in the field. 
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Garrett may have retired from Genera 
Motors, but he definitely has not retire 
from public relations. His plan, he says 
is to open an office in Rockefeller Centé 
with his name on the door—nothing else 
Says he: “I have been interested in th 


after working in it 25 years, that I fee 
my services may be valuable in a consult 
ing capacity. I am so interested in tht 
field that I will be glad to be helpful 
either on my own time over a luncheot 
plate, or for a consideration.” He like 
New York, has practically commuted fron 
there to Detroit during the past 10 years 

Garrett’s successor, Anthony DeLorenz 
was a United Press reporter before 
joined Kudner Agency in 1944 to serv 
as PR counsel to GM’s Fisher Body Div 
sion. Two years later he switched ov 
to GM’s Buick Division where he hitche 
his wagon to a star: a fast-rising you 
executive named Harlow Curtice. Soo 
DeLorenzo moved to GM’s central P 
staff, became PR director on January 
1956, has been acknowledged as Garrett’ 
heir apparent for some time. 

DeLorenzo has been responsible foi 
GM’s central staff personnel during the 
past year, says he contemplates no change! 
there. But, adds DeLorenzo, “We ar 
going to work harder on our divisiona 
set-up. We are trying to get good men i 
the PR staffs of the various divisions 
Ideally we would like to have them work 
here with the central office staff for % 
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while, then send them to the divisions. 
We will stress the divisions more and 
more. All the divisional staffs have to be 
turned on the same wave length as we are, 
though they operate separately under 
each division’s general manager.” 

“Some of our PR men are not members 
of the PR staff,” continues DeLorenzo. 
“They are the plant managers, the per- 
sonnel managers, the regional and zone 
sales organization and countless others. 
They do a good job of public relations. 
We work behind the scenes and try to 
make all these people PR conscious, and 
to keep them community-minded.” 


Ballantine’s Faupel grew 
up with the brewery 


Good-natured, 36-year-old Leonard B. 
Faupel is one advertising executive who 
literally grew up with his company. When 
he joined P. Ballantine & Co. in 1937 as 
an office boy, the Newark (N.J.) brewery 
was fifth among U.S. brewers, producing 
only 1,000,000 barrels a year. Today, 20 
years later, Ballantine is a strong third 
among U.S. brewers (behind Schlitz and 
Anheuser-Busch), and produces some 
4,000,000 barrels a year. And today, after 
18 years in Ballantine’s advertising de- 
partment, Faupel is the company’s new 
advertising manager. 

Actually Ballantine has several other 
distinctions. It is the largest regional 
brewer (it covers only the Atlantic coast, 
while both Schlitz and Budweiser are dis- 
tributed nationally) as well as the largest 
single plant brewer. And while Ballantine 
is third largest in beer sales, it is first in 
U.S. ale sales (ahead of Carling Brew- 
ing Co.). 

As newly promoted ad manager (the 
post has been vacant for the past year 
since the resignation of Henry Gorski). 
Faupel will continue Ballantine’s ad 
strategy of extensive sports coverage on 
radio & TV. Although Ballantine does 
not reveal its ad budget, best estimates 
are that it is close to $10,000,000 this 
year, slightly less than Schlitz’s $11,- 
500,000 and Anheuser-Busch’s $11,230,- 
000. Most of the Ballantine ad budget 
will continue to go into sponsorship of 
New York Yankee baseball games, New 
York .Giant football games and Philadel- 
phia Warrior basketball games, the rest 
into Ballantine’s TV film property, High- 
way Patrol, as well as into newspapers, 
magazines, outdoor and point-of-sale (via 
Wm. Esty & Co.). 

After 18 years of coping with Ballan- 
tine’s advertising problems (he joined the 
advertising department only a few years 
after J. Walter Thompson got the account 
which it lost almost two years ago), Faupel 
doesn’t forsesee any radical new problems. 
The major one he anticipates, he explains, 
is the same as in almost any other field: 
“competition for public favor.” 

Faupel, his wife Jacqueline and their 
two children live in Maplewood (N.J.). 
only a short drive from the Newark 
brewery. In his leisure time Faupel en- 
joys woodworking jobs around the house, 
also has a collection of some 50 tropical 
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influences the 
buying of 
ALL MOTHERS 
whether they 
read 

Parents’ 
Magazine 

or not! 


{BS newspapers, magazines, stores, on 
television; PARENTS’ MAGAZINE’S 
COMMENDATION SEAL is lelping fine 
branded products sell more. 

Millions of people—mothers and others 
—know that a product must be suitable 
for families with children to have this 
Seal! 

This unique confidence in PARENTS’ 
can help increase sales for your brand! 
Ask for details today. 


PARENTS' MAGAZINE'S 
CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 
1,700,000 


effective March 1957 issue 


MONTHLY READERSHIP 
5,700,000 


(Readership study on request) 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE * 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. 17 
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EVERYBODY 


“The Heart of Los Angeles” 


¥ ¥ Glamorously situ- 
ated and convenient to 
everything, here is a celeb- 
rity crossroads offering the 
very essence of wonderful 
California living 


MEMBER OF THE 
_ DINERS’ CLUB 


ren TORAL ONenpagy | 


’ VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA 
Largest Weekly Paper In 
The Entire American West 


(ABC Audited — Non Sectarian) 


PS a Se ae 


TRADE PUBLICATION FOR SALE 


Well-established monthly—soft goods industry. 
Requires strong selling and strong promotion. 
Publisher unable devote sufficient time for 
realization of tremendous potential. Box 
T-552. 


fish. When he can get away, he tries his 
hand at golf but admits that he shoots in 
the 100’s, adds “that usually means at 
least 110.” 


Executive Ladder 


e John Veckly has been promoted to 
Director of U.S. Steel’s Advertising Di- 
vision. He was previously assistant ad- 
vertising director. He succeeds G. R. 
Schreiner, who becomes special assist- 
ant in the office of the executive vice- 
president. 


e Benton & Bowles has appointed 
Henry O. Pattison, Jr. as vice-chair- 
man of the board. Pattison is a senior 
vice-president, a member of the plans 
board and also heads up the agency’s 
creative activities. 


e Elizabeth Flannery has been named 
advertising director of Gimbels, effec- 
tive January 21. She was formerly sales 
promotion and publicity director of 
Scruggs, Vandevoort & Barney, 
St. Louis. 


e Leslie C. Bruce, Jr., has been named 
brand advertising manager for Sweet- 
heart soap by Purex Corp. Ltd., South 
Gate (Calif.). 


e Stuart Henderson Britt is the newly 
appointed administrative vice-president 
of Earle Ludgin & Co., 
was formerly a vice-president, plans 
board member and director of research 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago. 


e Richard G. Terry has been elected a 
vice-president in the Marketing Dept. 
of Ted Bates & Co. 


e Byron E. Farwell, former public re- 
lations manager of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s West Coast Division at Los An- 
geles, has been promoted to community 
relations manager in the company’s 
central PR office in Detroit. 


e The First National City Bank of New 
York has appointed Sidney A. DaCosta 
as assistant manager for advertising and 
Philemon N. Hoadley as assistant man- 
ager for public relations. 


An old salt, with tattooed arms and a parrot 
on his shoulder, rasps out his yarn about 
capturing pirates; he spellbinds his young 
shipmate . . . and every boy and girl in the 
TV audience! The “pitch” is for Trix, the 
sugar-coated cereal. The “gimmick” is a 
giveaway—5 “Jolly Roger Tattoodles” in each 
package of Trix. Fast pacing makes every 
moment of this 30-second spot sell. And for 
a surprise ending, the parrot delivers the sales 
message! Produced by SARRA for GENERAL 
MILLS, INC., through TATHAM-LAIRD, INC. 
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-ETTERS 


"oday’s thought 

irs: 

It is difficult to believe that after dis- 
ling 18,000 names Edsel was chosen by 
ord marketeers. 

I can just see the headlines in my morn- 
hg paper: 

| “WILD TRUCK HITS BRAND NEW 


EDSEL, TURNS EDSEL INTO 
PRETZEL.” 


. George B. Roth 
‘dvertising & Sales 

romotional Manager 

jival Manufacturing Co. 

ansas City 


'V complaint 


rs: 
ss a working copywriter, I tip my eye- 
nade to housewife for her stinging marks- 
nanship on TV commercials in the Oc- 
ober 26 Tide. 
| May we add one favorite hate omitted 
y Mrs. Howard? This is the “friendly 
mily-style approach.” Dad, napkin in 
ollar, seated at breakfast table, says, 
Man ... I eat Grindies every morning! 
lives me a real pick-up and sends me off 
work rarin’ to tackle anything!” Mom 
jalse eyelashes and all) says, “I simply 
pve Grindies. They’re so easy to fix. 
bpen box... fix bowl . . . add cream and 
ugar and theres my energy breakfast 
pady to eat.” Then comes the tousled 
ttle boy, missing teeth in front, splashed 
vith freckles and grinning with hysterical 
thusiasm. With milk on his chin he 
tgles, “I eat Grindies, too!” 
| Perhaps I've been in the business too 


long, but every time I see one of these 
little fiends, I have an uncontrollable urge 
to kick in my picture tube. 

Jim Deasy 
Southern Pacific Company 


Ever onward 


Sirs: 

I enjoyed your editorial in the December 
28 issue, Looking ahead, and I share with 
you all the hopes you express for adver- 
tising in 1957. However, I do think you 
might have added just one more, i.e., that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
gets off its fanny and does something 
about UHF, pay-as-you-see television. 
Both items have been on the agenda an 
unconscionable length of time and both can 
have considerable effect on the public 
interest. 

Charles N. Ruth 
Denver 


Co-op series 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent series 
on co-operative advertising. I’m looking 
forward to the final instalment and hope it 
lives up to the first three. Incidentally, 
will reprints of this series be available? 

George Lock 
New York City 


Part IV of the co-op series appears on 
p. 11, Reader Lock, so you may judge 
for yourself. Reprints of the entire 
series will be available in limited 
quantities in the near future.—Ed. 


ARWETT 


Caption by: J. H. GOETZ 


“You could get caught up on your trade paper reading.” 


i 
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Fifty-Fifth in a Series 


John C. Sharp 


President 


Hotpoint Co. 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
MR. SHARP'S 
LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY... 


bean Kachurn 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-1882 
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Om IEE A 


Yes—some brand names were advertised in newspapers published in more 


than 39 cities today .. 


. and some have been “‘skunked” all season. It pays 


the sales department and the salesman to know just how well accepted their 

brand is with dealers. And it pays the adman and the agency to know, too. 
It’s a simple matter to find out. More than 1100 firms do it with ACB 

Reports like these: 


tee 


al 
re 


ADDITIONAL 11 additional services are av 
SERVICES: free on request, or contact n 
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RETAIL STORE REPORTS 


Provide accurate check-up of 
dealer tie-in advertising covering 
your own and/or competitive ac- 
counts. A widely-used service 
for determining sales policy and 
directing salesmen’s efforts. Re- 


ports can show lineage; cost of 
space; city; publication; sales ter- 
ritory; dealer name; product and 
price advertised; mats used; totals 
and percentages. ACB Reports 
are better than 95% accurate. 


MAT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


Gives you a detailed report, plus 
tear sheets of all your mats used 


by dealers and thereby helps 


prevent mat wastage by showing 
you the type of advertising which 
1s most popular with dealers. 


TEAR SHEET SERVICE 


Tear sheets are the basis of all 
research in newspaper advertis- 
ing. ACB can furnish tear sheets 
containing advertising of an 

specified dealer or national ad- 
vertising. ACB tear sheets are 


complete pages and show posi- 
tion, full headline information; 
Gives you competitor activity; 
names of active dealers; test cam- 
paigns; current pricing policies; 
competitive claims; etc., etc. 


ailable. Described in ACB Catalog sent 
earest ACB office. 


“/ée Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. * Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. * Columbus (15) 
20 South Third St. * Memphis (3) 161: Jefferson Ave. * San Francisco (5) 51 First St- 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Agency networks 


Sirs: 

Down here in the south, we in 
agency business put a lot of faith in 
reporting of our trade magazines. It i 
our one best way to keep informed of 
trends and events in the various media 
fields, and believe me, we hate misinforma- 
tion. 

That is why I am writing to voice my 
protest to an item appearing in John 
Sasso’s column in the October 12th issue 
of Tide, which has just come to my at 
tention. Mr. Sasso should be ashamed. 
Undoubtedly he was grossly misinformed 
about the functions of Advertising Agency 
Networks. As members of AAAN we know 
for a fact that what Sasso says just isn’t 
true of networks generally. We stand 
ready to defend our network to the last 
ditch. I have never: known a finer, more 
honest, more hardworking group of agency 
people than those comprising the AAAN 
membership. I just don’t think any of 
these folks would, or ever have, stooped 
to deal off the bottom of the deck to gain 
new accounts as Mr. Sasso suggests. We are 
indignant, suh! ... 


Sidney L. Lowe — 
Lowe & Hall, Advertising 

Greenville, South Carolina 

Columnist Sasso elaborated on his 
views in the November 23 issue of Tide 
and in doing so we hope he answered 
reader Lowe’s objections.—Ed. 


Problem 


Sirs: 

I appreciate the incorporation of per- 
foration. 

Just through personal curiosity, how 
ever, I would like what, if anything, your 
advertisers think of the innovation. f 

I can’t help but think that B.P. (before 
perforation) an office copy would be 
routed: intact to possibly four or more 
people with a penciled notation on the 
cover calling their attentions to particular 
pages, and I think it would be natural 
for all four or more people to scan the 
whole magazine, including advertisements, 

Now, just a particular page(s) is routed 
and the ads are lost to the larger audi 
ence, save the tearer-outer. 

This is probably inconsequential—but 
I was just, as I say, curious. 


We find, alas, that ads are torn out, 
too.—Ed. 


Stoppers 


e The Big Oink... 
—SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


e How to bring a Ghostess back © 
to life. 
_ KITCHENAID DISHWASHER 


e Don't take the first oasis that 
comes along. 
—SMIRNOFF VODKA 
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-LYDE E. WEED 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“22,914 Anaconda Employees 
Are Buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


“In October, 1955, only 34% (11,140) of the nearly 
33,000 Anaconda organization employees in this coun- 
try were buying U. S. Savings Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 

“Late in 1955, we conducted a simple person-to- 
person canvass which put a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. There was no 
pressure, no special promotion — just the Application 
Blank. Our employees did the rest. 

“Recently, our records showed that 22,514 of our men 
and women—69% —are now Payroll Savers. Every new 
employee is given a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
and an opportunity to join with his fellow workers 


in building personal security through systematic thrift. 

“We believe The Payroll Savings Plan—with an en- 
rollment of 8,000,000 employees of more than 40,000 
companies —is a significant contribution to the Govern- 


ment’s effort to check inflation and maintain a sound 


dollar. CLYDE E. WEED, President 


The Anaconda Company 

Why not take a personal interest in your Payroll Sav- 

ings Plan? Your State Director will be glad to show you 

how to install the Payroll Savings Plan or revitalize an 

existing plan. Phone, wire or write, today, to Savings 

Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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FOOTNOTES 


Whats happening to the magazine business? 


During the unparalleled prosperity of 1956 no less 
than four important consumer publications went out 
of business. First, Crowell-Collier folded the Ameri- 
can magazine, then Colliers and Woman’s Home 
Companion. Within a matter of days Farm Journal, 
Inc., folded the Town Journal and as the year grew 
to a close rumors were rampant that still another 
major magazine was on its way out. 


The two questions that arise at once are: Why 
now? and Why at all? The answers are as complex 
as the publishing business itself. There are, of course, 
the obvious ones, such as poor management, inade- 
quate financing (or unorthodox financial policy), the 
steadily rising costs of publishing, mediocre editorial 
content, and so on. We do not think, however, that 
these obvious answers come anywhere near to telling 
the whole story. 


We do not think, first of all, that the demise of 
these magazines necessarily indicates that more con- 
sumer publications will fall by the wayside. They 
are caught between the inexorable squeeze of rising 
publishing costs on the one hand and rising advertis- 
ers’ costs on the other. As publishing costs increased 
so did the advertising costs for companies and in- 
evitably companies began paring down their media 
schedules to pay for the top publications—and, of 
course, for television. 


The way out of the squeeze has been found by 
some magazines and these are the ones which con- 
tinue to make advertising gains. Essentially, the way 
out is expressed by the words “excitement”, excite- 
ment not only for readers, but also for advertisers. 
During the last, what may be fairly termed crucial, 
decade for magazine publishing, certain magazines 
have succeeded in exciting advertisers through new 
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and ingenious merchandising methods which, in som 
cases at least, have attracted advertisers even tho 
rates were increased without corresponding (or an} 
circulation increases. These same publications als 
excited their readers with new editorial concepts. 


It might be said that these are the publication 
which keep pace with the sociological changes which 
have so affected American society, not the least ¢ 
which are higher educational levels, television a1 
other new ways for people to spend their increase 
leisure time. Perhaps even more important, the su 
cessful so-called “general” publications have actuall 
followed business publications into specialization of 
sort. Most of them have carved out special niches fe 
themselves, either in terms of readership groups ¢ 
editorial content. 


It is a trend clearly evident in business publication 
for years and one we suspect is largely responsib 
for the health of a good many consumer publicatior 
today. Such specialization alone is by no mean 
enough to carry a.consumer publication successfull 
through today’s publishing hazards. In addition t 
it, a magazine must still create that quality of excite 
ment that is evident in both the editorial and sale 
offices of any publication you can name which i 
on its way up. 


The death of any magazine is a genuine loss 
any society, but in the case of the Crowell-Collie 
publications at least, there are lessons to be learne 
from the history and causes of their decline. On pag@ 
22 of this issue is a post-mortem on these magazines 
in as great a detail as it’s possible to do so soom 
after they folded, and it seems to us that any pubs 
lisher (and any advertiser) might well profit. by 
careful analysis of it. 


Biteisr 
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